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War Makes 


Bedfellows 


O THE CANNING INDUSTRY, W. P. B.’s 

order, M-81, is probably more 
familiar than the Fall of France or the 
Battle of Britain. 


For it made a lot of changes necessary 
in order to meet the changing needs of 
a nation at war. 


In some cases it compelled processed 
food companies to divert a few products 
temporarily to glass. 


But it was the American Can Company 
which was in the position to furnish the 
packing industry with information as to 
the necessary processing routine and pro- 
cedure for these products. 


Using its great laboratory facilities and 
technical skill in order to assist its cus- 


tomers and the trade generally, American 
Can Company developed this information 
and quickly turned it over to the industry. 


This has been an outstanding example 
of co-operation between industries. But 
more important is the fact that our Armed 
Forces are being fed and the home front 
is being fed—well! And that’s all that 
matters while there’s a war on. 


It’s also an example of how separate 
businesses can get together for the good 
of the country. You'll find this sort of pa- 
triotic industrialism—all along the line. 


And why do you find it? Because of 
something instinctive in every one of us. 
It’s called “the American way of getting 
things done,” as true in 1944 as it was 
in 1776. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


We have been called upon to design and manufacture scores of wartime substitute con- 
tainers. The knowledge which we have gained from our research and experience will be of 


particular value in producing the best containers for your products in the postwar period. 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., 


Baltimore 2, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Arthur J. 


Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. Yearly Subscription price: U. S. A.—$3.00; Canada—$4.00; Foreign—$5.00. Advertising 


rates upon application. 
Post Office, Baltimore, Md., under Act of March 3rd, 


at the 


Forms close Wednesday; cover forms Tuesday. Copy required for proof ten days in advance of close. Entered as Second Class matter 
1879. 
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TENSER AND PHIPPS 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


BUYERS . « « We quote the Manufacturing trade in 


all major markets on— 


Fruits Pickles Apple Chop 
Berries Salt Stock Wine Stock 
Juices Relish Stock Soup Stock 
Boiled Cider Brined Cherries Vegetables 
Grape Stock Sulphured Fruits Peppers 

‘ Honey Pimientos Frozen Shrimp 


SELLERS . « « Weare very much interested in hearing 
from PROCESSORS or SELLERS in 
Barrels, Cans, or Packages of— 


Peppers Grape Stock Sulphured Fruits 
Vegetables Boiled Cider Brined Cherries 
Soup Stock Juices Relish Stock 
Wine Stock ' Berries Salt Stock 

Apple Chop Fruits Pickles 

Frozen Shrimp Pimientos Honey 


Any type containers; Frozen, Brined, Pasteurized or Evaporated 


TENSER AND PHIPPS 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


proully announces lhe 


ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARD 


has bcen conferved ufien 


PLANT NO. 78, CHICAGO : ILLINOIS 
culslanding fereduction of wor 


PRESENTED FEBRUARY 19, 1944 


* * * 


SOME OF THE WAR PRODUCTS MADE IN CONTINENTAL PLANTS 


Air Conditioning Unit Components 
Airplane Carrier Bellcranks 
Airplane Drill Jigs 

Airplane Motor Sleeves 
Airplane Parts 

Anti-Tank Mines 

Black Powder Cans 

Bomb Case Liners 

Bomb Fuze Cans 

Bomb Parachute Case Assemblies 
Bomb Tails 

Canisters (37 mm. Projectile) 
Cariridge Case Liners 

Cavity Charge Containers 
Cratering Explosive Containers 
Decontamination Unit Containers 
Delousing Powder Cans 

Depth Charge Pistol Containers 
Dubbing Cans 

Emergency Drinking Water Cans 
Escort Vessel Parts 

Ether Cans 

Fire Extinguisher Tanks 

Flare Fuze Cans 

Food Cans 

Foot Powder Cans 


Fuze Assembly Parts 

Gas Mask Parts 

Gas Mask Testers 
Grenade Canisters (Fiber) 
Gun Mounts 

Gun Oil Cans 

Gun Parts 


Hoist and Train Units for Ships 


Hydraulic Steering Gears 
Hydrogen Generators 


Incendiary Grenades and Components 


Impregnite Cans 

Irritant Gas Grenades 
Landing Craft Parts 

Land Mines 

Latex Collection Cups 

Life Raft Ration Cans (Filled) 
Lubricant Cans 

Machine Gun Parts 

Machine Tools and Parts 
Maritime Craft Parts 
Metallic Belt Links (50 Cal.) 
Mine Fuze Containers 
Mortar Bomb Carrier Covers 
Mountain Fuel Carriers 
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Naval Gun Breech Housings 
Parachute Ration Cans (Filled) 
Percussion Fuze Cans 

Planetary Transmissions for Ships 
Photo Developing Powder Cans 
Portable Flame Thrower Part Cans 
Pyrotechnic Cups 

Range Finders 

Ration Cans 

Recoil Mechanisms (57 mm. Gun) 
Rifle Bore Cleaner Cans 

Rifle Parts 


Sea Marker Cans 


Shell Base Plates (75 mm.) 
Signal Flare Cans 

Small Arms Parts 

Smoke Canister Parts 
Smoke Grenades 

Smoke Pots 

Soluble Coffee Cans 
Submarine Shafts 

Tank Parts 

Tear Gas Pot Containers 
Torpedo Torch Pots 
Trailing Axle Assembler 
Tools, Jigs and Fixtures 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 
Industries for the winning of the war. 


GLASSED APPLE PRICES UPPED 


Processors who use glass containers 
for the 1943 pack of apples, applesauce, 
apple juice and sweet cider may increase 
their maximum prices by 20 cents per 
dozen above ceilings for the products 
packed in equivalent sized tin cans, the 
Office of Price Administration said today. 


The increase parallels that recently al- 

lowed in the case of glass-packed proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables. It will mean 
that the glass jars of the product will 
sell at retail for approximately two cents 
more than the same-sized tin cans. 
higher prices are established, 
OPA said, to cover breakage, additional 
handling and higher labor costs involved 
in the use of glass containers. 


The increased maximums are set for 
glass containers between the sizes of 
11% and 49 ounces, overflow capacity. 
They may be used only by processors who 
did not pack in glass during the base 
period (first 60 days after the beginning 
of the 1941 pack) and whose base prices, 
therefore, do not include increased cost 
of production. 


This Amendment No. 6 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 493— Dried and 
Processed Apples and Apple Products, 
1943 and Other Specified Crops becomes 
effective March 4, 1944. 


WHOLESALERS INVENTORY 
FACTOR 


The processed foods wholesale inven- 
tory factor for the reporting period be- 
ginning March 5, 1944, and ending April 
1, 1944, and for the period beginning 
April 2 and ending April 29, 1944, will 
be four, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion said Feb. 28. This is the same fac- 
tor that has been in effect for the report- 
ing period ending March 4. 


The factor is set by OPA for each re- 
porting period, lasting approximately a 
mont), to determine the wholesaler’s 
maximum allowable inventory. 


Fo: the “March” period, the whole- 
saler ill determine his maximum allow- 
able i.:ventory by totaling his point sales 
and during the “November,” 
“Dec and “January” periods, di- 
vidin» by three to get the average for 
the t-:ee periods, and multiplying the 
resul: »y the factor, four. 


For ‘he “April” period, the manufac- 
turer . ill use the average of point sales 
and t: nsfers in the “December,” “Janu- 
ary,” nd “February” periods as a basis 
for d: -rmining his maximum allowable 
. Mveni Ey, 
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MORE GRAPEFRUT JUICE FOR 
ARMED FORCES 


To méet the expanding requirements 
of the armed forces, the WFA Feb. 29 
notified canners to increase from 32 to 
38 per cent the quantity of canned grape- 
fruit juice which they are required to 
set-aside for government war purposes. 
This action, which was taken in an 
amendment to Food Distribution Order 
22.5, is expected to raise the govern- 
ment’s grapefruit juice reserves from the 
1943-44 pack from about 7,400,000 cases 
to approximately 9,500,000 cases (basis 
24/No. 2 cans). The entire increase will 
go to the armed forces. The quantities 
of grapefruit segments, blended citrus 
juice (orange and grapefruit juice 
mixed) and single strength orange juice 
which processors are required to set- 
aside under FDO 22.5, were not changed 
by the amendment to the order. 


GOVERNMENT CANNED FISH 
REQUIREMENTS 


Government war requirements for 
canned fish during the 1944-45 pack year 
will be slightly less than during the year 
ended February 29, the War Food Ad- 
ministration said March 1. Approxi- 
mately the same quantity of salmon, but 
less of other types of canned fish will be 
needed. Government war needs include 
those of U. S. armed forces, U. S. allies, 
other friendly nations, U. S. territories 
and liberated areas. 


During: the period March 1, 1944 
through February 28, 1945, canners will 
be required to set aside for Government 
purchase 60 per cent of their pack of 
each species of salmon, except chum and 
steelhead, and 45 per cent of the pack of 
pilchards, Atlantic sea herring, Atlantic 
mackerel and Pacific mackerel. The new 
percentages effective March 1, are con- 
tained in Amendment 2 to Food Distribu- 
tion Order 44. 


Although there is a 5 per cent increase 
in the war requirements for types of 
salmon other than chum and steelhead, 
total war requirements for all salmon 
during the 1944-45 pack year will be ap- 
proximately the quantity required in the 
1943-44 pack year. The Government 
quota for other types of canned fish 
specified in the amendment is 45 per cent 
of the pack, or 10 per cent less than re- 
quired from the 1943 pack. After March 
1, no shrimp or tuna fish need be re- 
served for Government purchase. 

The remaining percentages of the pack 
may go to non-Government agencies as 
soon as the availability for delivery of 


quota amounts reserved for Government 
needs has been assured. 


During the 1943-44 pack year Govern- 
ment agencies reserved 55 per cent of all 
salmon species, pilchards, Atlantic sea 
herring, Atlantic mackerel and Pacific 
mackerel and ‘shrimp. 


The quota period system has been 
dropped under the new amendment. The 
original order authorized packers to set 
their own quota periods during which the 
proper amounts were delivered to Gov- 
ernmental and non-Government receivers 
but the order amendment provides a 
means for concurrent deliveries of Gov- 
ernment and non-Government quotas. 


The production of canned fish during 
the 1944-45 pack year is expected to con- 
sist of 5,800,000 cases of salmon and 
5,425,000 cases of pilchards, herring and 
mackerel. 

The amendment is intended to reserve 
3,115,000 cases of salmon and 2,315,000 
eases of pilchards, herring and mackerel 
for Government war agencies. The quan- 
tities reserved, along with existing inven- 
tories, are sufficient to meet Government 
requirements known at this time. 


M-81 FOR FOODS ONLY © 


Interpretation 2 of Tin Conservation 
Order M-81 specifies that the order is 
intended only to permit foods for human 
consumption to be packed under its pro- 
visions, and that pet foods may not be 
packed in metal cans. 


BOXES GET PRODUCT RATING 


P-140 as amended, and P-146 specify 
that wooden shipping containers, or any 
new fibre shipping container, may now 
be purchased with the same rating as 
assigned for producing the product for 
which the container is used in shipment. 


CONGRESS CONTINUES CCC 


During the week ending February 26, 
Congress voted to continue the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation until June 30, 
1945, ceasing all debates on the issue 
until efforts to reenact the price control 
law are begun. The Price Control Act 
expires on June 30 this year. 


TIN PLATE PRODUCTION UP 


Tin plate production for the second 
quarter of 1944 will be 75,000 tons more 
than originally estimated, the War Pro- 
duction Board revealed March 2. First 
estimates placed second quarter produc- 
tion at 750,000 tons, but final figures 
indicate that it will reach 825,000 tons. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


TRI-STATE DATES 


The Board of Directors of the Tri- 
State Packers Association met on Mon- 
day, February 21 and decided to hold the 
Association’s Spring Meeting at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, on April 3 
and 4. The meeting will begin with a 
luncheon on Monday, April 3 at 1:00 
P.M., and will conclude at noon the fol- 
lowing day. . 


ILLINOIS RE-ELECTS HAMILTON 


At a recent meeting of the Board the 
Illinois Canning Company, Hoopeston, 
Illinois, Isaac Miller Hamilton was re- 
elected to the Chairmanship of the 
Board. Louis Ratzesberger was elected 
President and General Manager; S. B. 
Cutright, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer; and Keith Vines and D. B. 
Hawthorne were elected Assistant Secre- 
tary and Assistant Treasurer respec- 
tively. 

Directors elected are: Mr. Hamilton, 
Mr. Cutright, R. J. Cavanaugh, S. R. 
Teare, and Dr. G. K. Browne. 


C. S. GRIFFIN DIES 


Corry S. Griffin, 76, Vice-President of 
H. C. Hemingway & Company, Syracuse, 
New York, died on Friday night, Feb- 
ruary 25, and was buried from a local 
funeral parlor on Tuesday afternoon, 
February 29. Mr. Griffin had been very 
active in association affairs and devoted 
his entire life to the canning industry. 


CCC TRANSPORTATION FORMS 


1943 CCC vegetable Form No. 7 and 
instructions applying for transportation 
cost increases on Snap Beans, Tomatoes 
and Green Peas, under Section 10-A of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation’s pur- 
chase and resale program, are now avail- 
able. This form must be used in all 
applications for refund of transportation 
costs except for California Tomatoes. 


WEHLER TO OPERATE IN 
OWN NAME 


The two plants of the Littlestown Can- 
ning Company, one at  Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania, and the other at Jersey 
Shore, Pennsylvania, will in the future 
be operated as separate concerns. Melvin 
Wehler will continue to operate the plant 
at Littlestown under its present name. 
L. A. Wehler, who for the past several 
years has managed the plant at Jersey 
Shore, will operate this plant under the 
name of the L. A. Wehler Company. 
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LOWERY ADDS ANOTHER PLANT 


C. H. Lowery, who operates canning 
plants at Gibson City, Illinois, and 
Straughn, Indiana, has purchased the 
Crites Milling Company corn canning 
plant at Tuscola, Illinois, which he will 
also operate this year, with H. C. Tharp 
as Manager. Contracting of acreage is 
now under way. 


GREENLEAF ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR NCA LABORATORY 


C. A. Greenleaf on the Laboratory 
Staff of the Association for the past 
fifteen years, has been made Assistant 
Director of the Washington Research 
Laboratory of National Canners Associa- 
tion, and ‘will have direct charge of 
chemical research problems. 


MARKS SUCCEEDS PFARR IN 
CANNERY MANAGEMENT 


Philip Marks, Treasurer of the Berke- 
ley (California) Bank for Cooperatives, 
on May 1 will succeed George N. Pfarr, 
who will then retire as General Manager 
of the Tri-Valley Packing Association, 
San Francisco, California. Mr. Pfarr 
will continue to act as an advisor, al- 
though most of his time will be given to 
his farm at Empire, California. 


SUNSHINE PLANS EXPANSION 


The Sunshine Packing Corporation, 
Northeast, Pennsylvania, plans the con- 
struction of a two-story fire-proof ad- 
dition to its plant, estimated to cost more 
than $100,000 including equipment. 


CAMPBELL WORKERS DENIED 
WAGE INCREASE 


A request by the United Cannery, 
Agricultural, Packing and Allied Work- 
ers, CIO, for wage increases at the Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and Camden, New Jersey, 
plants of the Campbell Soup Company 
was denied by the National War Labor 
Board Feb. 24 on the grounds that these 
workers already have received all in- 
creases allowable under the wage stabili- 
zation program. 

The union had asked for a general 
wage increase of 10¢ an hour for the 
approximately 3,200 workers in Chicago, 
and for increases, in addition to a gen- 
eral increase, in varying amounts for 
several categories of labor at the Camden 
plant. About 4,500 workers are em- 
ployed at Camden. 

The Board directed that the company 
grant a 6¢ an hour increase to the ap- 
proximately 100 plant guards at Cam- 
den, but turned down all other increases. 

Labor members of the Board dissented 
from the denial of the increases at the 
Camden plant, while industry members 
voted against the 6¢ adjustment for the 
guards. 

The company and the union were di- 
rected to negotiate on the union’s demand 
for changes in the incentive system pres- 
ently in operation in both plants. The 
results of the negotiations are subject to 
the approval of the WLB. 


GETS CANNER ACCOUNTS 


Platt & Company, Cleveland food 
brokers, have been named to represent 
in that market the Wegner Canning Co., 
operating canneries in New York State 
and Florida; Hollister Canning Co., Inc., 
of Hollister, California; and Apple 
Growers’ Association and Western Ore- 
gon Packing Corp., Northwestern fruit 
canners. 


1943 TOMATO JUICE PACK 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
1942 1943 
Name Cans percase Cases Cases 

48 470,091 2,526 
No. 300 (incl. all 300 cans from 407 to 412) 48 1,665,556 60,143 
No. 2 Cyl. (incl. all 307 cans : 

No. 3 Cyl. (incl. all 404 cans 

6 3,316,651 4,557,51: 

This report of the 1943 pack of tomato juice issued February 23 is ; 
summary of the reports of the canners packing tomato juice in 1943. Thi: 
report includes tomato juice and tomato cocktail. 
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FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRIES CONFERENCE 


The Government presents its program for 1944 food production. 


greater. A plea for all-out production. 


changes granted. Stevens Hotel, Chicago, February 13-14-15. 


NTRODUCTORY—tThe following pages present you 
the full story of the Processors’ Conference, in the 
order of the actors’ appearance upon the stage, the 

pieces they spoke, and the action, if any, taken by the 
meeting. And you will find it most interesting. 
Naturally some will seek particular parts as suiting 
their wishes, and these will not be hard to choose. 
But no canner, broker nor distributor, not to say 
machinery or supply man, will find it time lost to read 
every bit of this, carefully, and after reading we advise 
you to put away this issue carefully that you may 
come back to it often and as needed. And it will be 
needed! No matter how attentively you may have 
listened to the speakers and at the time stored up in 
your mind the particular matters you were most in- 
terested in, time will dim these memories, and leave 
you uncertain. Here is where the printed word will 
serve you well, assuring you as to the exact directions, 
the terms and the conditions. 

This Conference embraced the other food processing 
industries—the preservers, the dehydrators and the 
freezers (each of whom reported their own meetings, 
but have not sent us a copy), as the Government wished 
to speak to all the food processors. But this recital 
pertains particularly to the canning industry, as in days 
of old, and as the most important in the nature and 
the quantity of its production. And since many if not 
most of the leading operators in these other lines are 
also canners the message reaches home by this means. 
As for those not associated with canning we assure 
them that they will find much in all these addresses 
and directions applying directly to their own industries. 

This lays down a PROGRAM for procedure for the 
entire industry, and no man in food production can 
afford to pass it by without full study and understand- 
ing. In a sense it is your War Order: to do your very 
best to produce and produce all the foods so badly 
neede:|, because on them the winning or the loss of 
this dangerous war depends. This is not mere 
rhetoric. As we get further into the year, and conse- 
quent'y nearer to the time of your active operation in 
this »voduction, we will all be faced with conditions 
that »re drastic to say the least, and which can easily 
be te:rible. When the crops are ready for processing 
will |» too late to make the preparations which you 
ough! to make today. 

Le: ‘n, then, what is expected of you; look ahead 
and b prepared, so that when the big drive on food 
produ. ion comes you will feel that gratification which 
every nan feels in a job well done. The crops will be 
there 1 abundance, and you will have seen to it that 
your ‘ant is in fine condition, ready to stand the 
strain. That, and that only, spells full co-operation in 
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Army food requirements 


Full attention to labor problem. Many sought 


this all-out drive to win this war. Without food, and 
enough of it, and at hand for the fighters, what chance 
have we? That’s your job, your “bit”, and the Gov- 
ernment counts on you, and not without good reason. 
We know you will deliver—and in full! 


The report of the Annual Meeting of the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association, could not be re- 
leased in time for this issue. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


The Administrative Council met on Thursday and Friday 
preceding the Processors’ Conference and devoted a large part 
of its time to consideration of the reports of the Committee on 
Planning for 1944 Production and the Formula Pricing Com- 
mittee. At the end of two days’ consideration the Council 
approved, for submission to the Board of Directors, the Planning 
Committee’s report as amended—during the discussions. 

The Council approved the budget for 1944 to be recommended 
to the Board of Directors, and also gave its approval to a retire- 
ment plan for Association employees submitted by the Pension 
Committee, for which there was provided in the budget an 
appropriation of $100,000 from Association funds. This amount, 
supplemented by a contribution of $120,000 by can manufac- 
turers, will provide a pension fund sufficient to liquidate the 
liability for service of employees to date of establishment of 
the retirement system. The liability for future service will be 
met by an annual appropriation by the Association not to exceed 
10 per cent of the salaries of employees covered by the retire- 
ment plan. 

The Council authorized appointment of a special committee 
to study the program for establishment of community canning 
centers and to take such action as the subject warrants. 

Report on the status of the Trust Fund, submitted by H. L. 
Cannon, one of the trustees of that fund, was accepted by the 
Council. 

The report of the Auditor on the accounts of the Association 
was received and filed. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Association’s Board of Directors met on Saturday preced- 
ing the Processors’ Conference, with President Lindsey 
presiding. 

Chairman M. C. Hutchinson of the Administrative Council 
presented the audited report of the Treasurer of the Association 
and the tentative budget for 1944 as recommended by the Coun- 
cil. The tentative budget was approved. 

E. B. Cosgrove of the Pension Committee, submitted to the 
Board the retirement plan the Committee had developed and 
explained its provisions. The Board approved the plan and 
the appropriations as carried in the tentative budget recom- 
mended by the Administrative Council, for establishing the plan. 

The Board approved the recommendation of the Administra- 
tive Council that the rate for membership dues for 1944 be the 
same as for 1943, that is, three-tenths of a cent per case on 
seasonal products and three-twentieths of a cent per case on 
non-seasonal products. 

Reports were received from Chairman E. N. Richmond, of 
the Manpower Committee, Chairman Walter L. Graefe of the 
Legislative Committee, and Chairman E. B. Cosgrove of the 
Labeling Committee. Acting Chairman H. T. Cumming of 
the Planning Committee submitted the report of that committee 
as approved by the Administrative Council. The Board ap- 
proved the report with several amendments. 

President Lindsey appointed the following Committee on 
Rationing: H. T. Cumming, M. C. Peters, Milton Brooding, 
F. A. Stare, D. Thompson Swing. 
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SUNDAY MORNING SESSION 
February 13, 1944 


The Opening General Session of the Food Processors’ Can- 
ference (Canners, Frozen Food Packers, Dehydrators, and 
Preservers), sponsored by the National Canners Association, 
held in the Grand Ball Room of the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, February 13 and 14, 1944, was called to order at 11:00 
A. M. by Mr. Carroll E. Lindsey, president of the Association. 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: We are beginning today a series 
of meetings which we hope will develop the information that the 
processing industries must have in order to go ahead promptly 
with their 1944 production. All of us had hoped that this year 
we would be able to get an early start but it did not turn out 
that way. We do have the tin and glass container regulations. 
We have reason to believe that the regulations on equipment and 
supplies with which we are familiar will not be materially 
changed. We know that manpower will continue to be a most 
difficult problem and that its solution will depend in very large 
part this year, as last year, upon the efforts of the individual 
eanner and his community, although the assistance from the 
Government is expected to be better organized this year than 
last. 

The principle subjects on which we lack information and 
which we need to know about if we are to shift to high gear in 
our production planning are: 


(1) Food needs of the armed forces and the amount of the 
processors’ output that is to be set aside for the Government; 

(2) Prices that we will have to pay for raw products and 
the way this pricing program will be handled; 

(3) Prices for the finished products, both the method of 
pricing them and the actual prices. 

I have no intention to recite the events leading up to this 
conference or to attempt a forecast of what you will hear. 
You are all more or less familiar with the efforts to have a 
conference at an early date and why those efforts failed. As 
to what you will hear, I urge that you plan the use of your 
time so that you can be present, and promptly at the hour 
scheduled, at the various meetings to be held. 

Our first speaker of the opening session is a person we all 
have known and loved over the years since this war started, 
and his topic will be “The Army’s Food Needs.” It is my 
pleasure to present Brig. Gen. Carl A. Hardigg, Office of the 
Quartermaster General. 


THE ARMY’S FOOD NEEDS 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL CARL A. HARDIGG, QMC 


Before Processors’ Conference, Chicago, on February 13, 1944 


I am very happy indeed to be here today and to again thank 
the canners, freezers, dehydrators and preservers for the splen- 
did record they have made in 1943 in spite of the handicaps 
that have existed, and for the splendid cooperation they have 
given to the Army in its task of procuring canned and frozen 
fruits and vegetables for all Government agencies. The growers 
also deserve very sincere thanks for the successful efforts they 
_— in 1943 in spite of the very real handicaps which they 

aced. 

We have experienced many difficulties this year in manpower, 
materials and weather. In spite of these a remarkable produc- 
tion was achieved. Our Armed Forces have been well supplied 
and our people at home have experienced much less difficulty 
than was expected. We can look forward to the same difficulties 
in production this year, but we can tackle our job with a lighter 
heart when our soldiers and sailors are doing their part and 
doing it so well. 

I again wish to emphasize the necessity for every pound of 
preserved food in 1944 that can be produced. We hear reports 
and rumors of excesses and surpluses of foods and rumors that 
some canners think that full production in 1944 is not necessary, 
but there is every indication that the demands for food, includ- 
ing all fruits and vegetables, will be greater in 1944 than at 
any time in the past. 

The Army’s requirements for canned fruits and vegetables 
from the 1944 pack are sharply higher than they were from 
the 1943 pack. The Secretary of War has stated that the 
number of men overseas at the end of 1944 will be more than 
double the number that were overseas at the end of 1943. The 
need for canned fruits and vegetables for a man overseas is 
more than double the need for a man at home where our market 
centers make available more fresh fruits and vegetables per 
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man than were made available in time of peace. In 1943 we 
had a relatively short pack of canned fruits and the Army 
reduced its demands for canned fruits as far as possible in order 
to make them more available to our people. Consequently, it 
now finds itself in a relatively short position on all canned 
fruits and for most canned vegetables. The Army must there- 
fore obtain sufficient from the pack of 1944 to last until the 
pack of 1945 for the greatly increased overseas strength. 


The Army has used frozen fruits and vegetables for the troops 
in the United States as refrigerated ships and refrigerated , 
warehouses overseas have not been sufficient to make their use 
overseas practicable. Since the increase in men overseas results 
in a corresponding decrease in men at home, the Army’s require- 
ments for frozen fruits and vegetables in 1944 will be somewhat 
less than those of 19438. 


The Army’s requirements of dehydrated foods in 1944 are 
sharply higher than for 1943, particularly for those items that 
have proved most satisfactory and acceptable to the soldier. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that dehydrated products 
must be good products and, therefore, must be made from fine 
raw material and carefully processed and packed—for it is only 
in this manner that we obtain those good foods that we must 
have for our soldiers. 

The Army’s requirements for preserves, jams and jellies are 
sharply higher in 1944 than they were in 1943. Due to the short 
crop of berries and tree fruits in 1943, the Army is having 
great difficulty in obtaining the preserves, jams and_ jellies 
required for this year and finds itself in a short position in 
almost every item. We ask the cooperation of the industry in 
making available to us our requirements of these very essential 
and useful foods. 

Due to wartime transportation difficulties, the lack of proper 
storage facilities in overseas theaters and the very bad climatic 
conditions that exist in many of these theaters, a great deal of 
difficulty has been experienced with packing cases and rusty 
containers. As most of you know, in our efforts to combat these 
conditions the coating of cans and the V-Boxes have been 
developed. We realize the great difficulty of establishing coating 
facilities at the canneries and the difficulty of obtaining and 
storing V-Boxes, but no way has been found to coat cans or 
for packing them in V-Boxes at any place other than the 
canner’s warehouse without a great waste of transportation, 
extra handling and the loss of millions of cases used to ship 
the cans from the canner’s warehouse to the coating and packing 
plants. We ask the continued cooperation of the canning indus- 
try in obtaining coated cans packed in V-Boxes in order to 
reduce to the minimum the loss of food and to insure the full 
supply to our soldiers overseas. 

There is one question which occasionally arises in our negotia- 
tions with canners. I refer to the question of allowances for 
the savings which canners make in sales to the Government as 
contrasted with the sales in the civilian market. We have felt 
that in our position as buyers for your Government it was 
incumbent upon us to see that such savings were properly 
reflected in the prices we paid. I believe that all of you will 
agree that direct buying from you, such as we have done, 
represents the most economical method of buying, and many in 
the industry have applauded us for this businesslike approach. 

I want to say a word about payment of invoices. In Govern-, 
ment there is, of necessity, more paper work than in civilian 
sales. We have made remarkable progress in reducing the time 
taken for the checks to reach you, but you must bear in mind 
that receipt by you of payment of our invoices within ten or 
fifteen days of its date is just about the best we can do in 
view of all the problems involved. 


With a great deal of regret, I have to announce that we are 
losing Mr. Howard Hamilton who has so ably and efficiently 
directed the canned fruit and vegetable program since its 
inception. We would not have willingly allowed Mr. Hamilton 
to return to his duties with the American Can Company if we 
had not been convinced that to insist on his continuing would 
interfere with his career with his company. It is entirely 
unnecessary for me to tell this group of the great job Mr. 
Hamilton has done over the last three years. The tasks which 
he faced in coordinating the requirements of all the Govern- 
mental agencies were performed with great efficiency. I his 
relations with the canners, I know that he has earned the re=pect 
of all of you for his honest, straightforward dealings with you. 
All of you, I am sure, agree with me that the job he has done 
has been one of the really outstanding jobs in the war e ‘ort. 
He will continue with us until the program for 1944 is estab- 
lished, and we hope we will continue to have his help and 
guidance in this and future programs. 

As all of you know, Mr. William Vaughn has been wit: the 
program for two years and has been Mr. Hamilton’s assistant 
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and understudy during this time. I am very happy to announce 
to you that Mr. Vaughn will assume Mr. Hamilton’s duties and 
needless to say, Mr. Vaughn and all of us will do our very best 
to continue the splendid relationship which exists with your 
industry that is based on fairness to all. 

While we cannot see the end of the war, we can look forward 
with confidence and with the knowledge that we are one year 
nearer to that end. What we need to finish it at the earliest 
possible moment is for everyone to give his best and undivided 
interest to winning the war. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the growers and processors for 
the support and cooperation they have given the Armed Forces 
and the other Government agencies during the past year, and 
I assure you that we will do our best in the future to do our 
part to maintain and deserve that cooperation. 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: Our next speaker being Howard 
Hamilton there is nothing more that I could say other than 
what the General has said, and I think that it would be very 
nice for us to rise a moment and give honor to him before he 
presents his speech. (Applause, the assembly rising.) 


GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT METHODS AND 
REQUIREMENTS 


By J. HOWARD HAMILTON 


Consultant, Office of the Quartermaster General 


I sm most happy that it is again my privilege to address you, 
and | am hopeful that there will be similar opportunities in the 
future under different conditions. I wish to thank General 
Hardigg for his kind tribute and in return I can only say that 
he lis been a thoroughbred and a wonderful boss. Unfortun- 
ately for me, he is an extremely hard man to follow on a 
am of this nature. 


I id not think that I would ever be standing in a pulpit on 
Sun'ay morning addressing an audience, but since it has 
happened you can appreciate what three years in Washington, 
D. ( . will do for you. 

In the interest of conserving time, I have been asked to be 
the ‘lead horse” in outlining the program that has been set 
up |» you to follow during 1944 in so far as procurement of 
can) < fruits and vegetables for governmental agencies are 
conc ‘ned. The fellows that were supposed to be up here with 
' don’t know where they are) were all instrumental in 
forn lating the present program, so if you have any complaints 
ee to hop on them, individually or collectively. Speaking 
of \ E. (Bill) Vaughn, the best tribute that I can pay Bill 
is tht I have been with him for over two years and we have 
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had dinner together practically every night, we work nearly 
every day together and I don’t know anything wrong with the 
fellow. He was kind enough to say the same thing about me, 
but he does not know all about me. Bill is going to head up 
the program and I am sure you will find him a better fellow 
than I have been, and I hope you will give him every support 
that you possibly can. 

We have another fellow with us in Washington, E. N. (Nort) 
Reusswig. He came with us expecting to do about the same 
work we were doing but he has wound up being a very com- 
petent statistician. He doesn’t like it and he won’t remain a 
statistician, but he has worked so hard, including week nights 
and Sundays, that he broke down with Shingles and could not 
come to the meeting. 

We have another new man with us, Wade Hall. Wade was 
one of our field buyers. Continental Can Company went around 
the corner and hired him when we weren’t looking, so after 
he had been with the Continental Can Company for four hours 
we borrowed him. He is now on their payroll working for the 
Government. 

Naturally, the buyers in the field have had a tremendous 
influence on our plans as they have been in the front lines 
working with you. All of them are here somewhere so feel 
free to go after them also. 


The new set-aside or reservation order FDO 22.6 will be 
administered by the Food Distribution Administration. How- 
ever, we have been reluctant to relinquish control of the order 
because we brought the baby into the world back in 1942 and 
have been fathering it ever since. I hope that no one in FDA 
feels that we are taking too many liberties with this order 
which is rightfully theirs. The Army, however, has again been 
designated as the procuring agency for the quantities of canned 
foods set aside by this order for all governmental agencies, so 
we are quite close to its actual operation. 

I don’t know how many of you have ever attempted to push 
a grand piano through a transom but that is comparable to our 
efforts of the past few days in getting FDO 22.6 signed and 
placed in the Federal Register (T.C.T. 2-28-44). I talked with 
Colonel Giles yesterday morning and he informed me that the 
order had been signed at 4:30 on Friday. Consequently, it is not 
in print yet. However, you will no doubt have copies at your 
offices when you return. I would like to take this opportunity 
to express appreciation to the men in FDA and WFA for 
exercising such prompt action. 

Some weeks ago all of these War Department men with me 
came into Washington and for several days we gathered around 
a table—working on suggestions made by your industry—as to 
how we could improve the Government procurement program. 
Some suggestions we adopted and, of necessity, rejected others. 
In the last several months we have attended many of your State 
meetings and at those meetings we learned of resolutions being 
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passed that reflected the desires of your industry in so far as 
supplying the Government was concerned. In addition, the War 
Food Administration requested many of you to suggest how 
relations between Government and the canning industry could 
be improved. Those who had complaints stated their case, and 
those who had no complaints thought up some. We reviewed the 
resolutions and reports to WFA and finally decided that under 
present wartime conditions we were doing the best job we knew 
how in supplying Government needs and keeping peace with you. 


The Buying Plan 

Therefore, we recommended comparatively few changes in 
the new order except percentagewise reflecting requirements, 
and, briefly, the changes in the order are as follows: 

(a) The base period in FDO 22.6 is now set up reflecting the 
average of your 1942-1943 production. The percentage will 
apply against your base pack in this manner. For example, if 
in 1942 you packed 75,000 cases of an item and in 1943 packed 
125,000 cases of the same item, we have considered your base 
pack to be 100,000 cases, and if our requirements percentagewise 
are 50%, you now have on your books an order for 50,000 cases. 

If you produced in only one of the two years, the quantity 
packed that year will be considered your base pack and the 
percentage will be applied against it. If you have not previ- 
ously, or at least within the past two years, packed a particular 
item in the order but will make a pack this season, the quantity 
you pack will be considered your base period. 

(b) Previously, you were required to pack at least two-thirds 
of your requirements in the largest containers possible. It is 
now required that you pack, in so far as possible, at least one- 
half but not more than two-thirds of your quota in the larger 
containers. The agencies, in many cases, find that shelf sizes 
are desirable and necessary. For example, they are needéd in 
the combination rations, small encampments, etc. On the other 
hand, larger containers are extremely desirable for large messes. 


(c) Apple sauce again appears in the order as it did in 1942. 


(d) We had hoped to include sauerkraut but for several 
reasons it was necessary to delete the item. It is hoped that 
at an early date a special order will be set up covering this item 


and reflecting the agencies’ requirements which are at the - 


moment 7,992,300 dozen bases No. 2’s. 


(e) Citrus does not appear in FDO 22.6 as it is now set up 
under FDO 22.5, which is effective on the current pack. A new 
order will be issued to cover the 1944-1945 pack. 


(f) You will note when you see your copy of the order that 
the contingency reserve has been set up at 10% of the specific 
reserve, which was a request made by your industry. We were 
also requested to have a termination date on the contingency 
reserve and, while we were not able to formulate a satisfactory 
solution to this request so that it could be placed in the order, 
it is being given serious consideration. 


(g) The language of the order has been changed appreciably 
but the meaning is the same as heretofore. Orders of this type 
must be approved by Government attorneys and apparently it 
is impossible for them to approve an order or procedure without 
making some changes even though the particular order or 
procedure has worked efficiently and effectively. Like death and 
a however, it is presumed that we will always have them 
with us. 


Requirements of the various agencies were not “nailed down” 
until the middle of last week. In fact, there is still a little 
refumbling of requirements between the agencies but the per- 
centages expressed in the present order are considered to be 
the final word. It was impossible to get the officials of the 
responsible agencies to approve the order until the requirements 
were spelled out. Therefore, you have witnessed a miracle in 
having this order come out of Washington in such a short time. 
The percentages that will be given to you by Mr. Kitchen, who 
follows me, reflect the very best requirement figures available 
at this time, but they are subject to change as war conditions 
change. It is hoped that any necessary changes will be made 
some time this coming May. We have tried to impress the 
agencies with the necessity of giving us the best possible re- 
quirement figures because I know of nothing more confusing 
to both buyer and seller than having requirement figures 
changed at a late date. I am convinced that the agencies have 
projected their needs in the best terms possible. 

When we added up the requirements of the various agencies 
it was evident that we would have to get busy and plant some 
quick-bearing fruit trees because requirements in some cases 
exceeded possible production. Some of our economists indicated 
that it was not possible to develop trees that would bear addi- 
tional fruit by September, 1944. So we followed the next best 
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course and considered the maximum amount of fruit that coul.! 
be set aside, and worked backwards from there to arrive a: 
requirements for the agencies, and the percentages now in the 
order reflect that procedure. On several previous occasions 
we have told you that we frequently start out with the answers 
and work backwards, and this is a typical example. This 
procedure resulted in our pro-rating the agencies’ requirements, 
or, in other words, we requested each agency to reduce down- 
ward and adjustments were made on the best potential produc- 
tion of the individual item. 


Total Fruit and Vegetable Requirements 
Fruit—72,856,477 dozen No. 214’s 


Citrus—28,753,386 dozen No. 2’s (not in the order) 

The same economists mentioned before determined that vege- 
tables could be treated differently than fruits, so instead of 
taking the answer and working backwards we took the actual 
requirements as given to us by the agencies except with some 
minor adjustments. 


Total requirements of vegetables—183,459,293 dozen No. 2 
tins which includes sauerkraut. 

Incidentally, as mentioned before, sauerkraut which is not in 
the order will be set up later; also other items, such as sweet 
potatoes, sweet cherries, Italian plums, etc. I am not giving 
away a military secret here by telling you these quantities 
because when the order comes out you will have a base pack 
figure on each item and the percentage. 

Requirements for this year are appreciably larger than in 
any previous year since the war started. General Hardigg has 
given you the most important reason for the increase: 

(1) Increased troop strength overseas; 

(2) Agencies, and particularly the Army, will be out of 
canned foods prior to the 1944 packs. 

I think I can best demonstrate our position this year by 
comparing 1942, ’43 and ’44. In 1942 we were filling a pipeline. 
No one knew how large that pipe was—we did not know the 
diameter of it. Let us assume that during that year we bought 
100 million cases of canned fruits. It is admitted that we over- 
bought a little bit. Instead of releasing that merchandise to 
civilian trade it was absorbed in our 1943 requirements. Let us 
further assume that in 1943 we bought another 100 million cases 
of merchandise plus the carryover from ’42. Here we are in 
1944 going to be out of merchandise prior to the packs, whereas 
we should have merchandise to carry us through the packs, plus 
our increased strength overseas where they are really consum- 
ing canned foods! That is the answer for the increased 
requirements. 


That Myth of Carry-overs 


Undoubtedly, industry and distributors have been led to 
believe that tremendous quantities of canned foods are being 
held in storage by governmental agencies and that Government 
warehouses are overstocked. This impression, if it applies to 
canned fruits and vegetables, is decidedly misleading. The 
enly canned foods that have been released to civilian trade 
percentagewise are negligible, and I think the most fuss has 
been about a couple of million cases of grapefruit juice. One 
agency found itself in a position where their potential consumer 
did not require this item. Therefore, it was only common sense 
for them to arrange a program whereby the citrus juice they 
had on hand could go back into civilian channels. Incidentally, 
in so far as the armed forces are concerned, not one single case 
of merchandise that has been purchased has been released. 
There has been a definite need for every pound of it! 


Outside Coating of the Cans 

Now let us assume (plus a lot of headaches) that your ‘44 
pack of canned foods is in -yyour warehouses—we have a siniple 
little task for many of you—the coating or treating of a jart 
of the Army and Navy export requirements. I mentioned the 
possibility of this task over a year ago, and since then ‘hat 
possibility has developed into a real reality as we have now 
been directed to set up a program for the coating of ove: 40 
million cases of canned foods. 

The primary reason for coating cans is to protect tiem 
against external corrosion. A secondary reason is to camouf .geé. 
We don’t know how the boys are going to handle the insid: of 
the can after it has been opened. 

For a year the National Canners Association, the can «0m- 
panies and others in the industry conducted experiments. ‘hey 
packed cans, placed them on the beach as Passegrill, Flo: ida, 
and inspected them at frequent intervals. After a yea’ of 
experimentation, General Hardigg called me up one day and 
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This is the fifth of a series of adver- 
tisements showing that ‘Performance 
by Washburn’s’’ covers every factor 
necessary for the. production of highest 
quality seed. 


Through selection and _ hybridization, 
Washburn’s has new varieties of seed peas 
and beans constantly under development. 
Washburn’s expert plant breeders 
watch for characteristics in an individual 
plant which may make it superior to the 
strain itself. Such a plant is tagged and 
its seed segregated for increase. 
“Crossing” is constantly under way to 
modify some variety for a definite pur- 
pose or to produce a new strain. Hun- 
dreds of these crosses and thousands of 
individual plants are grown each season, 


studied and discarded before a single 


plant of assured superior variety is 
achieved. 


Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 
is obtained not by chance but by plan. 
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said, “Buy yourself a ticket across the country and get 10 or 
12 plants set up.” So we set up 10 or 12 plants. 

Now the 40 million cases which is a much bigger job than 
any of us appreciate at the moment. None of us in Govern- 
ment or the canners knew how to go about getting the job 
done, but we asked all canners to go ahead and work it out for 
us in so far as equipment, proper coating, etc., were concerned. 
The results have been typical. You have devised ways to do 
what has been asked of you by the armed forces. If you have 
not been counseled with by your field buyer, many of you can 
expect a visit in the near future as export requirements are 
tremendous, and not only the larger but many of the smaller 
canners will be requested to help in this program this year. 

After the cans are coated, V-boxes with sleeves are to be 
used, and these boxes are to be strapped with two steel bands 
or wires as they were this past year. 

The Army guarantees the purchase price for these boxes, so 
please go ahead and buy them. In the past we have had V-1 
and V-2 boxes. If you are requested to buy V-1’s this year 
and they are not available, V-2’s will be acceptable. Inciden- 
tally, all cans in V-boxes are not to be coated, but your field 
buyer will give you the necessary instructions. 

Seventy-five per cent of all requirements under the set-aside 
order will probably be in V-boxes destined for export. 

Instructions have gone out to the depots in so far as Army 
and Navy requirements are concerned for export to eliminate 
labels on the cans, provided the cans are embossed or properly 
printed to identify the contents. Incidentally, I personally 
feel that printing after painting is most desirable. 

Frankly, I was not sold on the program of eliminating labels 
and had several heated arguments with Colonel Webster, who 
is Chief of the Non-Perishable Section, but finally I was per- 
mitted to see a film taken by the Army—and incidentally, it was 
taken by Mr. Ora King’s son, Captain King. Ora, will you 
stand up? (Mr. King arose to acknowledge the reference.) I 
heard him explain this film, tell about his trip through the 
South Pacific, and Captain King didn’t mean a thing to me 
until he said he was from Indiana and then I recognized him. 
This film convinced me and everyone else in the room that can 
labels definitely increased external corrosion, so I make a public 
apology to Colonel Webster. 

We did our best to try and obtain this film for showing at 
this meeting but responsible officers were not permitted to 
release it. It would have been the best sales talk ever given 
beause you would have witnessed huge stacks of your merchan- 
dise being eaten up by rust and never reaching your soldiers 
for whom it was intended. Certainly none of you can realize 
the conditions to which your merchandise is subjected and I 
hope that you will appreciate that all of the work and expense 
applied to export packing is absolutely necessary for the preser- 
vation of these critical foods. After all, there is no point in 
exporting merchandise that does not arrive at destination in 
an edible condition. The agencies requiring this special export 
packing will of course continue to pay you for the additional 
materials and labor involved. 


Conservation of tin requires the use of substitute plates for 
cans and while the agencies will try to get by in the States 
with whatever the civilian uses, it is essential that the best 
possible containers be used for export. We have arranged with 
the War’ Production Board to permit can companies to supply 
canners that are set up for export with the best possible plate, 
even though it means a departure from instructions now in- 
corporated in M-81—the tin conservation order. 


Frozen Foods 


This past year the Army field buyers handled the procurement 
of frozen foods for the agencies and they will do so again. 
Carl Kolb, civilian consultant to the Army on frozen foods, is 
the brains of the present program, and since he was so well 
satisfied this past year the program will probably follow the 
same lines. Carl tells us that he has done everything possible 
to simplify the procedure so that it will conform to commercial 
practices. His requirements are in the neighborhood of 50 
million pounds of frozen vegetables and of course lesser quanti- 
ties of frozen fruits. 


We hope our projected program won’t work too much of a 
hardship on you. It is granted the job has and will be difficult 
for you. Incidentally, our job has not been a setup—change in 
requirements, investigations, and so on. Fortunately, the results 
have been and will be in the future correct I am sure. By that 
I mean we have missed no boats and the boys overseas have had 
food when it was needed. We here at home have all eaten as 
well or better than ever before in our lives. True, we have had 
a more varied diet, and maybe that is good for us. I heard a 
remark the other day that expressed my own personal thoughts, 
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and no offense is meant to the fish or poultry industry, but whe) 
this war is over I hope I am never asked to again eat anythin: 
that can swim or fly! : 

While all of you must give a lot of thought to the details o* 
this global war and the resulting problems when it is concluded 
you cannot and must not lie down on your job—producing food. 
In other words, a football team cannot quit playing on the 
10-yard line or that team will lose the game. None of us want 
to lose this war, and frankly I doubt that many of us have 
given much thought to what our predicament would be if we 
did lose it. It takes a lot of mental courage to think that one 
through. 


‘*Howard”’ To Leave 


Now to get around to Howard Hamilton. In leaving my 
present position I want to assure you that I have no inside dope 
about the termination of the war. I am leaving for purely 
personal reasons, and frankly, down in my heart I would much 
prefer to stay on the job. Our work Has been very educational 
because it has been necessary for us to constantly use our brains 
thinking up ways to “outsmart” you. 

The association with members of the various governmental 
agencies has been most pleasant. Practically everyone I have 
met in the agencies is doing the best job he knows how, and 
often under very difficult circumstances. 

Your cooperation has been outstanding. We have written 
over 20,000 contracts in the past two years and I think I can 
say that we have had no serious arguments about any of them. 

The most difficult job that I have is leaving the fellows in 
our present organization. This organization was built up 
during the past two years from men in your industry. There 
is not-a single one that I would not bet my bottom dollar on, 
and I only request that you continue to cooperate with them 
as you have in the past. I have asked them to stay on the job 
and I think they will. My face is a little red in making this 
request but, after all, I did get in first and should get out first 

This past three years has been the high spot in my life— 
knowing so many of you and to have worked with you. If I 
have contributed anything to your effort and have been of any 
help, I am happy about it and have no regrets. Further, I’d 
like to do it all over again. 


Thanks! (Applause) 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: The next speaker that we had 
hoped would be on this forenoon’s program has been delayed on 
account of late trains and will be on the program starting 
promptly at 2.00 o’clock. 

In the meantime we are asking our good friend, Mr. E. A. 
Meyer, who would have been on the afternoon program, to 
speak at this time. All of us know him. He does not need any 
introduction. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND THE 
FOOD INDUSTRY 


By E. A. MEYER 
Chief, Industry Operations Branch, Office of Distribution, 
War Food Administration 


World War II has made this country processed-food conscious. 
Such a development has been inevitable. 


In fighting a global war, a large part of the food that goes 
to the armed forces and allies—even to civilians—must undergo 
processing. It must be canned, frozen, dried, dehydrated, or 
cured so as to hold up under difficult conditions of transporta' ion 
and storage. 


Before this country got into the war, Government food })r0- 
grams were largely concerned with such matters as moving 
surpluses of raw agricultural products into consumption, :\r0- 
duction control, soil conservation, and the like. The Governr ent 
recognized, of course, that a food processing industry exist: |— 
you fellows advertise and Government people, like others, use 
canned foods in the home. But, by and large, the Goverm ent 
went its way and you went yours. 

The war changed that. The Government became your lar ‘est 
single customer. The Government asked you to turn out ood 
in a volume that would have seemed fantastic only a few sort 
years before. The Government asked you to turn out trem nd- 
ous quantities of food in the face of container shortages, 1 an- 
power shortages, and other handicaps. In view of the g eat 
need for processed foods, your problems became the Gov :rn- 
ment’s problems. 
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Even under fire 
our soldiers 


get their daily quart of milk ! 


Wherever our fighting men go, their K ration 
kits supply them with their daily milk supply .. . 
in the form of cheese packed in 4 ounce cans! 


It takes 10 pounds of milk (5 quarts) to make 
one pound of American Cheddar Cheese... 
so each of these 4 ounce cans contains the 
essential food values of a quart plus an addi- 
tional glass of milk. 


The Plymouth, Wisconsin, Plant of the Lakeshire- 
Marty Co., Division of The Borden Company, 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, New York «¢ Philadelphia 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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packs millions of pounds of Pasteurized Proc- 
essed Cheese in sturdy, easy-to-open cans 
supplied by Crown. In all parts of the world, our 
fighting forces are getting their “quart of milk 
each day”... in the form of cheese . . . thanks 
to these Crown Cans that protect the contents 
from the Wisconsin plant all the way to the front! 


One more reason why the men and women of 
Crown take extra pride in their job of making 
the containers that serve our fighting men! 
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To obtain a fuller understanding of industry problems, the. 


Government asked industry men to come to Washington. There 
could be no other course in view of the historical background. 
Industry had to teach; the Government had to learn. The 
Government had much to learn. 

Some industry men were in a position to leave their own 
businesses and to give their entire time to problems arising out 
of the emergency. It soon became apparent, however, that the 
problems were too numerous and varied to be handled by 
industrialists who might accept full-time appointments. The 
Government had to recruit men also who could devote part of 
their time to the solution of problems as they arose. 


Industry Advisory Committees 


Realizing that the large number of men required could not be 
away from their businesses constantly—it- was decided that 
industry advisory committees be set up on a plan that would 
permit the members to come to Washington at regular intervals 
or on special occasions. 

So that each problem could be handled in an orderly manner, 
the Industry Advisory Committees were selected to give full 
representation to each industry both geographically and accord- 
ing to sizes, bringing into each group the various elements that 
play an active part. 

It was also thought advisable to formalize these committees 
and their operations so that there would be no danger of anti- 
trust litigation such as embarrassed a great many firms and 
individuals at the close of World War I. Although some 
formality is necessary, every effort is made to keep the com- 
mittees as informal as possible. 

These committees have demonstrated very clearly the really 
splendid way in which industry and Government can cooperate. 

On the one side, the Government brings its problems to 
industry—problems recognized through a constant touch with 
war developments and total demands upon the Nation’s food 
supply. There are times when it is hard to explain all these 
truly complex problems by letter, directive, or regulation. But 
they can be explained to a group of intelligent men around 
the conference table. 

On the other side, industry brings to Washington the minds 
of trained men, men with years of experience, men who have 
worked in particular fields and on particular problems for a 
generation or more. Such experience is invaluable in working 
out the plans for production and distribution that are required 
by the Government. 


I have a deep-seated conviction that the best men to solve any 
unusual problem in any particular industry are the men who 
have spent their business lives in that industry. Their counsel 
is of great value to the Government. When industry and 
an get together it forms a combination that is hard 
to beat. 


Industry Advisory Committees were first adopted by the War 
Production Board. When the WPB Food Branch was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture it had organized 
approximately 60 committees. These committees were con- 
tinued in the War Food Administration and their number has 
now increased to approximately 100. 

Other Government agencies, such as the Office of Price 
Administration, .and the Office of Production of WFA, had 
formed separate groups for the consideration of similar com- 
modity problems—some members of industry serving on two 
or more different Government advisory groups. 


As conferences could not always be scheduled to meet on the 
same dates, an unnecessarily large amount of travel, time, 
energy and expense was consumed. Consequently, the WFA 
and the OPA decided last summer to make the membership of 
their respective advisory committees identical. 

This arrangement has had some very definite advantages. 
Members of the committees are fully acquainted with the prob- 
lems of various Government agencies in which they are inter- 
ested and can give advice. Not only on production and distribu- 
tion problems but also on price regulations and other matters 
of importance. 

To operate the committees as joint bodies, it was necessary to 
establish a central clearing agency and in October the Food 
Distribution Administration, now the Office of Distribution, 
established the Industry Operations Branch as the focal point 


for making contacts with industry on behalf of the War Food 
Administration. 


This branch keeps in constant touch with other Government 
officials and before calling an Industry Advisory Committee to 
Washington it clears the meeting with other branches so that 
the joint program can take up for discussion those subjects 
over which the committee has advisory jurisdiction. 
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The first Industry Advisory Committee in the food field was 
the Canned Fruit and Vegetable Committee, formed in Decem- 
ber 1942. That was an over-all committee and served its 
purpose very well. 

As the war progressed, however, it was realized that more 
and greater problems had to be decided by these committees 
and that the committees would have to go into greater details in 
assisting and advising the Government agencies. Consequently, 
the committee was broken down into three committees, namely, 
canned fruit, canned vegetables, non-seasonal. Now we are 
again appointing more committees and narrowing down the 
problems to be taken up by a group on a commodity basis. 
Within 30 days we expect to have the following committee 
set-up: 


1. An over-all Canned Fruit Industry Advisory Committee: 


a. With the following commodity committees: 
Apple Products Industry Advisory Committee 
Concord Grape Industry Advisory Committee 
Processed Citrus Fruit Advisory Committee 
Processed Peach Industry Advisory Committee 
Tree Fruit Industry Advisory Committee (Pears, 

Apricots, Plums) 

Berry Industry Advisory Committee 
Sweet Cherry Industry Advisory Committee 
Sour Cherry Industry Advisory Committee 


2, An over-all Canned Vegetable Industry Advisory 
Committee: 


a. With the following commodity committees: 
Processed Corn Industry Advisory Committee 
Processed Peas Industry Advisory Committee 
Processed Tomatoes Industry Advisory Committee 
Processed Snap Beans Industry Advisory Committee 
Processed Lima Beans Industry Advisory Committee 
Processed Greens Industry Advisory Committee 

(Spinach, Turnip Green, Collards and other leafy 
Green Vegetables) 
Processed Asparagus Industry Advisory Committee 
Processed Kraut Products Industry Advisory Committee 


3. Miscellaneous Industry Advisory Committees: 


Non-Seasonal Canned Food Industry Advisory Committee 
Canned Vegetable Baby Food Industry Advisory Committee 
Pickle Industry Advisory Committee 

Preserve Manufacturers Industry Advisory Committee 


We feel that an industry advisory committee set-up of this 
type should enable the industry to supply the necessary informa- 
tion to the Government agencies to effect a workable program. 

Mr. Lee Marshall, Director of Food Distribution, has asked 
me to tell you that when an industry advisory committee is 
formed, the Office of Distribution has an obligation to have due 
regard for the advice of that committee. If, at any time, it is 
necessary for us to go counter to the recommendations of an 
industry advisory committee, we feel it our duty to tell the 
committee why. We are appreciative of the fact that committee 
members will be sacrificing their time and spending their money 
in attending committee meetings. It we disregard the recom- 
mendations of the committees without good reason or without 
adequate explanation, we are wasting both the time and money 
of the committee members. 

Still other committees devote their attention to more or less 
local problems such as marketing procedures and intra-market 
relationships. Much valuable information has been developed 
by these groups which are certain to grow in their usefulness 
to themselves and the Government before the war emergency 
is over. 

Each of the State, regional, and local committees is given 
virtually official status by the appointment of a Government 
representative, usually from-the War Food Administration, \ho 
acts as chairman. The chairmen act as invited observers ind 
advisers for the Government with the result that the commit: ces 
are not likely to run afoul of anti-trust regulations. 

Through the industry advisory committees the Govern» ent 
has gained a very clear picture of the truly remarkable job the 
food industry is doing. It seems to me, however, that the {0d 
processing industry has received entirely too little recogni ion 
by the General Public. 


A great deal has been said in tribute to the American farvier, 
for his performance in raising food production to new rec rds 
year after year in spite of all the handicaps the war has imp. sed 
upon him. Farmers are due this recognition for a job  vell 
done. The public also is well informed about the magnifi:ent 
production record of our munitions industries, our plane manu- 
facturers, our ship builders, and all the other industries ‘hat 
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816 Domes! 


The recent amalgamation of the Snider 
Packing Corporation, Birds Eye Frosted | 
Foods and Ray-Maling Inc. brings 
together three of the great food concerns 
in America. Their No. 1 Plan is 
to build the biggest names in the 
canned goods business. 


BUNCLE SAM FIRST! 
—BUT our customers can count on us to meet their 
requirements as fully as it’s humanly possible. Naturally 
we will ship large quantities to our armed forces at 
home and abroad, but our big 1944 pack will meet 
this need and provide a share for you, too! And when 
peace permits, our increased production will be turned 
over entirely to our civilian customers—with the strong 
promotional backing of Birds Eye- Snider! 
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BIGGEST PACK 1 HISTORY! 


Right now the Snider Folks and Raymal 
are laying plans for their 1944 canned 
goods pack, and what a pack it’s going 
to be! A record-breaker ... the largest pack 
that’s ever appeared under the Snider and 
Raymal brands. A pack stepped up 
meet new wartime demands, and 


G SAME FAMILIAR BRANDS! 


This new pack will come to you, as always, 
bearing the same labels that the trade 
and the consumer have learned to trust 
so well. You'll see the same brands—find 
the same quality! And that means more 
Snider and Raymal business—for us and 
for you! Be sure to get your share! 
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are turning out materials of war. The munitions industries 
also deserve the credit they have received. 

The food processing industry has kept pace with farm pro- 
duction and with the manufacture of munitions. I need not 
remind you of all the problems facing you—all the shortages, 
conversions, adaptations, and other headaches you have experi- 
enced. I recognize them and I have been doing what I could 
to help relieve them. Your accomplishment in view of these 
handicaps is astonishing. . 

You have had to convert your plants to new types of con- 
tainers. You have had to process new types of food. You 
have had to meet the special and unusual specifications of the 
armed services. In spite of these and other difficulties, you and 
the other food manufacturers have increased your annual 
production of food about 50 per cent since the outbreak of 
the war. 

America should know about this record, too. 

We have discussed this matter with some of the people in 
the food industry and in the advertising field and I believe that 
we have stimulated some interest among them in presenting to 
the public the important role of the food processing industry in 
wartime. I hope that out of these contacts will come substantial 
recognition in the form of institutional advertising of the fight- 
ing qualities of the American food processor. Perhaps this is 
an idea that some of you might employ in your own promotion 
programs. 

The Award 


Most of you have heard of the War Food Administration’s 
achievement “A” award to food processing plants, which is a 
tangible form of recognition for outstanding accomplishment in 
this field of war production. The “A” award was created last 
fall, primarily for the purpose of honoring seasonal food proces- 
sors, who, at that time, were not eligible for the Army-Navy 
“E”, Recently the Army and Navy decided to go back to their 
original policy of extending the Army-Navy “E” only to those 
plants furnishing the major part ef their total output directly 
to the armed forces. In accordance with our general under- 
standing with the Army and Navy Departments, the War Food 
Administration had extended the scope of the “A” award to 
include all food processors—large and small, seasonal and year- 
round. Therefore, the achievement “A” has become the only 
form of official governmental recognition of meritorious accom- 
plishment in the field of food processing. Of course, plants 
which furnish the major part of their production directly to 
the armed forces may be awarded the Army-Navy “E”’. 

Any processor who is doing an outstandingly good job may 
be recommended for this award. Of course, it is possible that 
here and there we may overlook a plant that is eligible. For 
that reason we hope that you and the other organization of 
food processors will assist us by calling to our attention any 
company that deserves recognition. 

We look upon the “A” award as being more than a symbol. 
We consider it a badge of merit indicating a high degree of 
performance in an essential war activity. We expect it to 
stimulate production, to keep workers on the job, to keep their 
morale high and their enthusiasm keen. The War Food Ad- 
ministration last week named 33 plants to receive the “A” 
award—more will be named later. 

The food that you and your employees are turning out is 
helping shorten the road to victory. The “A” award is the 
symbol of the Government’s full recognition of that fact. I hope 
that you will keep your employees constantly aware of the 
fact that they are workers in a vast assembly line that is 
building the victory and the peace. 

Will the public, in future years, forget the wartime job the 
food processing industry is performing? I think not. The 
millions of men and women in the armed forces will bring back 
memories of days when foods put up by American processors 
were their only link with home. Civilians will remember that 
the ingenuity and skill of food processors kept them going on 
the best food in the world—American food. Our Allies, who 
have been the recipients of millions of pounds of American 
processed foods, will think kindly of you. Your operations 
during this emergency constitute a tremendous program of 
good will. 


It is not likely that the Government even again will leave 
the food processing industry so far outside the total food dis- 
tribution picture. The war has demonstrated how much 
dependence must be placed upon you in an emergency. The 
coming of peace will demonstrate what a vital role your industry 
plays in the total job of moving food from the farm to the 
consumer. 

I, for one, will be disappointed if the Industry Advisory 
Committees are broken up when the war is over. The Govern- 
ment needs those committees; you need those committees. Many 
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serious problems have been brought into sharp focus by the 
war—they must be solved eventually. The coming of the peace 
will bring up a whole host of new problems; they must be 
solved eventually. 

The food industry and the Government can work together. 
We know that. The end of the war should not be the end of a 
cooperation that has paid very rich dividends in the way of 
getting a job done. Let’s keep on working together. 

The meeting recessed at 12.15 P. M. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
February 13, 1944 


The conference reconvened at 2.15 P. M., President Lindsey 
presiding. 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: : First on the program this after- 
noon, as stated in the morning meeting, is Mr. Kitchen who 
by reason of the delay of the train got in only a few minutes 
ago. We are very pleased to see all of you come back and to 
be here so promptly. It is now my very great pleasure to 
introduce to you Mr. Kitchen, Deputy Director, Office of Dis- 
tribution, War Food Administration, who will speak to you on 
the “Scope of Activities of the Office of Food Distribution.” 
Mr. Kitchen. 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES OF OFFICE OF DISTRIBUTION 


By C. W. KITCHEN 
Deputy Direcfor, Office of Distribution 


For over two years the Government and the fruit and vege- 
table processing industry have worked together on an important 
part of the war food program. And through these combined 
efforts in these two years, a high degree of success has been 
obtained. Most canners and other food processors have pro- 
duced to the maximum of their ability under trying circum- 
stances and the products they produced have contributed im- 
mensely to the war effort. But these two years also have 
produced some mistakes and casualities. That was inevitable. 

The Office of Distribution of the War Food Administration 
expect to profit by their experiences with this and other indus- 
tries in helping you obtain the production needed for 1944. 
Although it will not be possible to devise programs which will 
be wholly satisfactory to all processors, the thinking and plan- 
ning for 1944 have been directed to secure all-out production. 
To secure maximum quantities of canned, frozen, and dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables we must have your cooperation and the 
benefit of your counsel. 


A few food producers have commented that they think peace 
is near and that the time is here to retrench in food production. 
That would be taking a desperate chance. No one knows. when 
this war will end, or the conditions we will face when the 
fighting stops. You have just heard General Hardigg discuss 
the requirements of the military forces and the reason for their 
increased needs. 

On behalf of the Office of Distribution, which has the responsi- 
bility of compiling the information upon which the supply of 
food is allocated for use by the armed forces, Government 
agencies, U. S. civilians, and for export, I want to add a little 
to what General Hardigg has said about military needs. 

Food Distribution Order 22.6 was signed last Friday and 
copies will be available in a few days. Canners will be required 
to set aside from their 1944 production about 70 per cent of 
their 1942-43 average annual production of canned fruits. About 
50 per cent of the average annual production of canned vege 
tables in 1942 and 1943 will be needed by the Government to 
supply the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and other war age cies, 
with a share for the British armed forces fighting in B rma, 
Italy, and elsewhere. 


The set-aside percentages under Food Distribution Orde » 22.6 
will be based upon each canner’s average pack of the 194’ and 
1948 calendar years, taken together. This base pack ha: been 
adopted to minimize inequities resulting from crop failur: or 4 
short crop in a single season. Going into somewhat more : etail, 
canners will be required to set aside from their 1944 prod :ction 
a total specific and contingency quota of 75 per cent of th base 
pack of canned apples, 70 per cent of peaches, 70 per cnt of 
fruit cocktail, 70 per cent of pears, 56 per cent of lima ‘eans, 
31 per cent of corn, 41 per cent of peas, 54 per cent of ton atoes, 
and 64 per cent of tomato juice. Similar high reservations Ww! 
be required for other commodities. These are high figures— 
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F MC Saper-Jaice 
Non-aerating revolving screw principle produces 
more juice of finer quality. Extracts juices of all 
fruits and vegetables. 


Place Orders Now for FMC Tomato Canning Machinery 


Uncle Sam has given the “go ahead” 
on a limited amount of new canning 
machinery to provide the food needed 
for our people and the rest of the world. 


If you get your order in early, your 
FMC Machines will be ready when you 
need them—including many new, ad- 


vanced type models, as well as the 
standard models so favorably known to 
leading canners; all designed to speed 
production and improve quality. 


Most complete line of Canning Machin- 
ery on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, 
Peas, Beans, Fruits, Etc. 


Send for 248-page Catalog of FAC CANNING EQUIPMENT 
and plan your Plant Improvement Program NOW C-900 


“OOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Sprague-Sells Division Hoopeston, Illinois 


NO. 2 INCLINE SCALDER PEERLESS ROTARY WASHER SUPER PULPER CRUSHER PRE-HEATER HAND PACK FILLER 
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higher than some of us expected—and they indicate the serious- 
ness of the production problem before us. 

These needs become particularly significant when we recall 
that the base pack is derived from 2 years of record produc- 
tion—1942, the largest canned fruit and vegetable year in 
history, and 1948, which was above the average of most recent 
seasons. Military and other war agency requirements, as they 
are now known, from the 1944 pack of fruits total about 
36,000,000 cases. This is greater than the total annual produc- 
tion of fruits a few years ago. Government requirements for 
canned vegetables are about 92,000,000 cases. 

Assuming that the total 1944 pack of canned fruits and canned 
vegetables covered by the order is equal to the average of the 
packs in 1942 and 1943, this will leave available for distribution 
to civilians substantially smaller quantities than have been 
available in any recent years. Of the 12 fruit items, including 
pineapple juice, covered by FDO 22.6, it is estimated that the 
1944-45 supply for civilians will total about 17 million cases 
(24 No. 2%s) which may be compared with consumption by 
civilians of approximately 54 million cases during the 1941-42 
season and a supply of approximately 30 million cases during 
the 1943-44 season. The supply in the coming year, therefore, 
would be about one-third that during the peak year of 1941-42 
and slightly more than half of the available supply during the 
current season. 

It is estimated that the 1944-45 civilian supply of 14 vegetable 
items, including tomato juice, covered by FDQ 22.6, will total 
approximately 104 million cases (24 No. 2s), assuming a total 
pack in 1944 equal to the average for 1942 and 1943. A supply 
of 104 million cases for distribution to civilians may be com- 
pared with consumption of approximately 143 million cases 
during the peak season of 1941-42 and with a supply of approxi- 
mately 128 million cases for civilians during the 1943-44 season. 
The projected supply for civilian distribution in the coming sea- 
son, therefore, will be nearly 40 million cases less than the 
quantity consumed in 1941-42 and nearly 25 million cases less 
than the supply available during the current season. An 
increase in the 1944 pack above the average for the past two 
seasons would mean a larger quantity of these canned foods 
available for civilian use. Likewise,*if the pack falls below the 
average, civilian supplies will be further reduced. The figures 
on expected civilian supplies not only show the need for produc- 
tion, but indicate that the job of distributing the limited supply 
equitably over the country will be no easy one for your industry. 

We need to send more canned fruits and vegetables to our 
allies this year than we did last. They will need 2,702,000 cases 
of canned fruits and 6,710,000 cases of canned vegetables to 
help them meet their requirements this year. 


Dehydrated Vegetables 


Dehydrated vegetables have played a particularly important 
part for military and lend-lease use overseas. While total 
governmental requirements of dehydrated vegetables for the 
1944-45 season have not been determined at this time, it appears 
from the information available that the over-all needs will be 
at least as much and probably greater than the requirements 
during the present season. 

However, there is to be emphasized that there will be some 


marked changes in the kind of dehydrated vegetables required | 


by Government procurement agencies. Again, white potatoes 
will assume primary importance. Onions and cabbage will be 
required in greater quantities than last year. It is expected 
that only a small quantity of beets and rutabagas will be re- 
quired for lend-lease. No lend-lease requirements have been 
developed for sweet potatoes, therefore, the Quartermaster Corps 
remains the only Government agency which is expected to pur- 
chase this commodity. The need for carrots will definitely be 
below the requirements for the current season. Heavy carry- 
over of stocks of this commodity will depress government de- 
mands sharply. There is likely to be very little change in the 
requirements for the minor vegetable items. 

While it is not possible now to determine the exact needs for 
these commodities due to ever-changing conditions, steps must 
be taken immediately to assure the production of raw material 
from which to produce the required dehydrated vegetables. 
Therefore, in order that the dehydrators may have the oppor- 
tunity to contract for raw material, the War Food Administra- 
tion is prepared to negotiate contracts for those commodities 
which will be needed to fulfill lend-lease firm requirements. One 
of the important factors which will be considered in writing 
War Food Administration contracts for the coming season will 
be cost of production performance of the individual dehydrators 
during the current season. First consideration will be given to 
dehydrators who have produced satisfactory products at prices 
which have been within competitive price ranges. 
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The War Food Administration is attempting to move ali 
supplies of dehydrated vegetables into the hands of claiman: 
agencies as rapidly as possible in order that there may be no 
accumulation of storage stocks. Dehydrated carrots are the 
only dehydrated vegetables of which there are now surplus 
stocks in Government warehouses. The acceptance of dehy- 
drated carrots among all agencies has been disappointing and 
the movement has not reached expectations. Every attempt is 
being made to move these stocks but until they are disposed of 
no additional contracts will be made to purchase this commodity. 

Since dehydrated vegetables are virtually without a civilian 
market at the present time it has been particularly difficult to 
gage production to actual Government needs. A number of 
dehydrated vegetables, including dehydrated potatoes, carrots 
and sweet potatoes, have been released from Government reser- 
vations during the past year. These products are now available 
for civilian distribution and we urge dehydrators to explore the 
possibilities for distribution of these products in domestic 
channels. Dehydrators have a splendid opportunity to test their 
products on the civilian market during a period of short supply. 


Frozen Vegetables and Dried Fruits 


Frozen vegetable requirements next year will be greater. The 
armed forces will require at least 50 million pounds. The 
civilian demand will be more than 250 million pounds. More 
frozen fruits also will be needed. The demand next year, just 
as last, probably will exceed the supply. 

While total requirements for dried fruits will not be much 
higher next year than last, they will still be much greater than 
normal. Civilian requirements for dried fruits next year will 
be 330,000 tons as compared with 326,000 tons last year. The 
armed forces and our allies will require 304,000 tons of dried 
fruits, about 3,000 tons less than were required last year. 


Ceiling Prices on Fresh Produce 


To maintain only minimum quantities of processed fruits and 
vegetables for civilians it will be necessary for the fruit and 
vegetable processing industry to exert maximum effort this year, 
and you are rightfully interested in steps which the Office of 
Distribution will take to assist in this effort. 

During the short crop season of 1943 fruit processors, par- 
ticularly, found it difficult to secure adequate supplies of raw 
material because of competition with fresh market outlets. Be- 
cause of apparent short supplies of processed foods for civilians 
it will be necessary to maintain substantial supplies of fresh 
fruits and vegetables for war workers and civilians generally. 
However, the fresh fruit and vegetable industry and the Govern- 
ment alike recognize the necessity for meeting the processed 
food requirements so far as possible. To this end the Office of 
Distribution, in cooperation with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, is now working on ceiling prices for the major fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Ceiling prices are already in effect covering 
10 vegetables, and it is expected other fresh commodities will 
be brought under price ceilings as rapidly as possible. Price 
ceilings may have to be supplemented with restrictions on ship- 
ments of certain fresh fruits so that minimum requirements of 
processors can be met. Such restrictions, if any, of course can- 
not be determined until later. 


War Production Board Order M-81, controlling the use of 
metal containers, is administered by the War Food Administra- 
tion. The over-all container situation is still tight. Some 
increases in the allocation for both tin and glass have been 
permitted, but generally the limitations placed on the use of 
these vital materials are likely to continue throughout the war 
and we need to plan accordingly. It has been possible to case 
somewhat the restrictions of this order as a contributioi to 
larger production. Restrictions on cans for apricots, freesione 
peaches, mixed vegetables, peas and carrots, and seasonal soups 
have been removed, and increased quotas have been established 
for spinach, carrots, beets, fresh Italian prunes, and some other 
commodities. 


The War Food Administration desires, during 1944, to use 
the metal containers available to the best possible advanta:° in 
securing necessary production, in minimizing manpower req ire 
ments, and in preventing waste of food products. Meta! for 
containers is not yet plentiful, and we ask your cooperatic: in 
conserving this material. With the extremely heavy Go\ ern- 
ment demands for canned fruits, cans have been made avai able 
for the production of orange juice and blended orange and 
grapefruit juice on an unlimited basis. We have enough tin 
and glass now to pack all the food needed to meet esse itial 
requirements, but there is little liklihood of adding addit‘onal 
items to the present list of food items which are given cont: iner 
quotas. If new items are added, then a downward revision may 
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BASKET! 


ls the most popular national game— Teamwork makes Dextrose a winner. Pro- 
played everywhere in the country from ducers, processors and distributors all work 
small town America to big time Madison to one purpose —to make more and more 


Square Garden. 


food buyers realize that dextrose on the 


Teamwork makes winners in basketball. label means food energy in the product. 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
advertising. That's why intelligent, 
nutrition-minded Americans are de- 
manding foods rich in dextrose. 


CERELOSE 
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Tune in 
STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P. M., E. W.T. 
Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


DEXTROSE © 17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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be necessary in the present tin and glass allocations. .Most 
processors would not want such a revision. 

We cannot expect food processors to maintain high production 
in 1944 without adequate provision for the replacement of worn- 
out equipment and for the necessary extension of warehouses 
and cold storage facilities to handle an immense pack. To this 
end reasonable quantities of materials have been set aside to 
meet urgent industry needs. Because of material shortages it 
will not be possible to approve the construction of a large 
number of wholly new facilities, but every effort will be made 
to make available vitally needed equipment replacements neces- 
sary to the production program. 


Subsidies 


The Congress has not yet reached a decision with respect to 
subsidies. The processed fruit and vegetable program has been 
designed, however, to permit the inclusion of subsidy programs 
if subsidies are to be used. Many features of the canned 
vegetable purchase and sale program for the past year proved 
to be difficult administratively and unsatisfactory to the indus- 
try. Should a subsidy program for canned foods be used in 
1944, we anticipate that payments would be based on the 
finished product. We appreciate the industry’s general objec- 
tion to a subsidy paid to the canner, but a payment on the 
finished product can be recognized as a plan to reimburse the 
canner for increased costs of production which he must pay. A 
plan of this kind has been followed with the dried fruit packers 
and they all report to us that the scheme has eliminated the 
need for hardship appeals and has resulted in very prompt pay- 
ment of claims. The details of any subsidy program, of course 
would have to be shaped to meet whatever legislative require- 
ments may exist. 


If a canned fruit and vegetable subsidy program is used, we 
should like to have your industry advisory committee advise 
and assist in the formulation of the necessary contracts. The 
present canned vegetable purchase and sale program has been 
extended to March 1, 1944, for the benefit of southern canners 
who have packed tomatoes and snap beans after January 1. 

We have noted some hesitancy on the part of fruit and 
vegetable canners to undertake an all-out production program 
in 1944, fearing that the possible uncertainties following a 
sudden ending of the war might involve them in ruinous inven- 
tory losses. This is a reasonable concern and is so recognized 
in the War Food Administration. To minimize this risk, the 
War Food Administration plans to purchase all offerings from 
certified processors of the major canned fruits and vegetables 
and dried fruits packed in 1944 at 90 per cent of processors net 
civilian ceilings as established by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. This will be equivalent to 86% per cent of the gross 
ceilings. This offer would extend to packed processed dried 
apples, apricots, pears, peaches, prunes, and raisins; canned 
peaches, pears, and fruit cocktail; and snap beans, sweet corn, 
green peas, beets, tomatoes, tomato juice, tomato pulp, tomato 
paste, carrots, lima beans, and spinach. The support program 
will be extended only to certified processors. This program will 
therefore assure fair returns to both grower and processor and 
should be of great help in securing the increased acreage 
needed during 1944. 

With respect to commodities which may be flat priced by 
grade, the offer will apply without adjustment. Appropriate 
adjustments to area averages and for grade differentials applic- 
able to formula priced items would be announced by the Office 
of Distribution as the Office of Price Administration ceilings 
are issued. Special styles and fancy packs would be purchased 
at the price levels of ordinary commercial packs. 


The offer to support the price of these processed foods will 
extend throughout a normal marketing season for each product. 
Packers may be required to store these commodities at their 
expense until 30 days after the expiration date of the offer in 
the event the Office of Distribution does not have immediate use 
for the products. The offer to purchase, as a price supporting 
measure, the major processed fruit and vegetable commodities, 
will apply both to civilian production and to quantities set 
aside for delivery to Government agencies. 

I would like to interrupt here and read a telegram which 
Mr. Marshall has just authorized as a further protection to 
the industry in planning for a large 1944 production. 

“The War Food Administration will guarantee the pro- 
curement from certified canners by the Federal Government 
of 90% of the total quantity of all canned fruits and 
vegetables required to be set aside. If all agencies eligible 
to purchase canned fruits and vegetables under the set- 
aside order do not take 90% of the quantity set aside, the 
War Food Administration will procure for its own account 
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any difference between the amounts actually procured and 
90% of the total set aside for Government agencies. The 
purpose of this statement is not to foreclose the possibility 
of releasing any part of the set-aside commodities which 
are not actually needed to meet war requirements but is to 
assure the canning industry that a market to the extent 
indicated will be provided for the amount set aside if for 
any reason a civilian market does not exist.” 


Government Holdings 


Some processors have requested information as to the size 
and future disposition of Government-owned foods. While the 
Office of Distribution is not in a position to discuss over-all 
Government holdings, we can say thatthe policy of Government 
agencies is to buy food only when a definite requirement for 
this food is known to the agency. There have been some 
adjustments in Government holdings during the past year due 
to changing requirements brought on by the war, but little 
change is expected this year. 

Last year about 21% million cases were re-sold from Govern- 
ment stocks for civilian use, but out of 761,080 cases of canned 
fruit and fruit juices and 7,331,662 cases of canned vegetables 
now owned by the Office of Distribution we can say that all of 
these stocks have been earmarked for some war need and it is 
not expected that any of them will be offered for sale in 
civilian channels. 


Disposition of Surplus Stocks 


Processors frequently inquire as to what policy the War Food 
Administration will follow in disposing of any stocks of surplus 
processed fruits and vegetables it may have to acquire. In a 
program which comprehends the purchase and distribution of 
over 100,000,000 cases of canned fruits and vegetables and 
large quantities of dried fruits and dehydrated products, it is 
not possible for the Government buying agencies exactly to 
balance purchases and requirements. Shifting military opera- 
tions often affect requirements after procurement has _ been 
completed, occasionally leaving balances of unneeded stocks in 
Government hands. 

With a real civilian need for these products, it has been the 
policy to make them available for civilian use whenever it can 
be done without seriously disturbing the marketing of supplies 
in the hands of the industry. During the past two years the 
Government has found it necessary to return to civilian channels 
about 900,000 cases of canned tomatoes, 200,000 cases of canned 
prunes, 1% million cases of canned grapefruit juice, and small 
quantities of canned apples and citrus concentrates. Should 
it develop that purchases from the 1944 pack exceed require- 
ments, we plan to continue the same policy. Such stocks would 
be offered first to the processor from whom they were originally 
bought. If he did not want them, they would be offered to 
processors of the same or a like commodity. If such processors 
did not want them, they would be offered to the distributing 
trade generally. This is the practice we have been following 
and expect to follow for the 1944 pack. We are not in a posi- 
tion now to comment in a way that would be of any value to you 
on what policies and procedures may be worked out for handling 
post-war inventories. 

With the information that has been given you today, I believe 
you will agree that now is not the time to consider curtailing 
production. This is a year to strive for full production. This 
war is not over. Regardless of the difficulties we have encoun- 
tered thus far and the uncertainties that lie ahead, we must 
not relax now. We in the War Food Administration are sure 
we can count on your full cooperation to that end, and, on our 
part, we shall use every means available to us to assist you. 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: The 1944 program for processed 
foods is of great importance to all of us. Our next speaker 
who is Chief of the Processed Marketing Division, Office of 
Distribution, War Food Administration, is well ‘known to all 
of us. I am very happy to present Mr. John Dodds. 

Mr. Dodds thereupon presented his prepared paper entitled, 
“Details of 1944 Program for Processed Foods’’; and which was 
published in THE CANNING TRADE of February 21st, pave 7, 
under the heading “1944 War Food Program.” Please ;efer. 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: Mr. Dodds will remain in Chicago 
at this hotel until Tuesday afternoon. Anyone desiring t 
confer with him will find him in Private Dining Room No. 6 
on the third floor of this hotel. ; 

We hope to have prepared and ready for distribution im- 
mediately following the completion of the program this : fter- 
noon a statement showing the percentage of Government resel- 
vations that have been presented. We think copies wi'l be 
ready when the program is completed. 
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‘With the EXTRA CAPA 


QUALITY PEA SEPARATORS are outstand- 
ing in performance because of the speed in 
which peas are separated for quality, in com- 
parison to other machines of this type. Only 
two to four seconds are required, so the peas 
can only absorb a very small amount of the 
brine, which is easily removed by running 
the peas through a water flume less than ten 
feet long. Graded peas can be distributed 
directly into hydraulic elevators and conveyed 
to any point in your plant. Equally adaptable 
‘o whole grain corn. 


HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS and WASHERS 
are designed to handle 
a high speed line of 
peas. Also suitable for 
whole grain corn, 
navy, kidney and lima 
beans and like pro- 
ducts. When used in com- 
bination with the Berlin 
Chapman Washer as shown 
here the entire system includ- 
ing the pump can be thor- 
oughly sterilized under pres- 
sure with hot steam up to 
200 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Many items are now available. 


SCREW TYPE EXTRACTORS 
are particularly adaptable to tomato 
juices, citrus juices, purees, etc. 
Simple, hand wheel adjustments can 
be made while the machine is in 
operation. Screens may be had in any 
practical size holes. Capacity: 30 to 
40 gallons per minute. 


ROTARY WASHERS are designed 
to do a thorough washing job for 
plants that have a large volume. 
Tomatoes can be scoured, cleansed, 
and washed without damage. The 
easily removable cleaning pan sepa- 
rates a large amount of mud from 
the tomatoes before they go through 
the washer. 


CITY IN 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE WET WASHER operates on the prin- 
ciple of hydraulic separation by floatation 
and hydraulic conveying. Highly efficient for 
whole grain corn, peas and grandular sub- 
stances where the good food sinks and the 
refuse floats off the top. By agitation each 
grain is separated and thoroughly washed 
in 2 to 4 seconds. No mechanical devices to 
mash the food. Under normal conditions this 
machine requires no operator after it has been 
started. Be sure to write for additional in- 
formation about this remarkable machine. 


THE PIVOT CHAIN EXHAUST BOX 
is free of spill at any speed. There are no trans- 
fer devices, no places for cans to crawl, creep, 
or stop, and every can is exhausted in exactly 
the same time regardless of the speed or 
capacity that the machine is operating. With 
the flexible feature of placing the inlet and 
discharge on opposite ends or sides, or the 
same end or side, makes this the most flexible 
type of Exhaust Box to install. Operates with 
steam spray hitting against the sides of the 
cans for utmost efficiency. Capacity unlimited. 
Covers are fitted with water seal to prevent 
the steam from escaping. Chain Take-up 
devices are conveniently located. 


Send for catalog for our complete line. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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The War Food Administration realizes the importance of 
the food industry being advised in regard to the program on 
raw products; support prices, certification, and those things 
that are of great interest to the canning industry. It is my 
privilege at this time to introduce Mr. Phillip Aylesworth of 
the War Food Administration who will speak on this subject. 

Mr. Aylesworth thereupon presented his prepared paper en- 
titled, “Program on Raw Products: Support Prices, Certification, 
ete.” 

Mr. Aylesworth’s address was published in THE CANNING 
TRADE of February 21st, page 9, under the heading: “Raw 
Product Prices, and Certification Program for Fruit and Vege- 
tables for Processing.” Please refer. 

The meeting adjourned at 3.30 P. M. 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION 
February 14, 1944 


The conference was called to order at 10.10 A. M. by Presi- 
dent Lindsey. 

PRESIDENT LINDSEY: Again the trains are delayed. 
Colonel Keesling’s train is supposed to arrive at 10.30. Of 
course he will come promptly to the hotel. Our program of 
today has to do with “Manpower and Related Problems.” Our 
first speaker this morning is Director of Labor, War Food 
Administration, and it is my pleasure to introduce Col. Philip G. 
Bruton who will talk on “Field Labor.” 


LABOR AND THE 1944 FOOD PROGRAM 
By COLONEL PHILIP G. BRUTON 


Director of Labor, War Food Administration 


The War Food Administrator has announced that food pro- 
duction in 1943 was almost 5 per cent larger than the record 
year of 1942, and 32 per cent greater than the average of the 
last five years of the thirties. Greater quantities of our farm 
products had to be processed last year than ever before. This 
was true, not only because farm production reached record 
heights, but also because vegetables and fruits and many other 
farm products must be canned, dried, frozen or packed before 
they can be shipped abroad to help feed our fighting men, our 
Allies, and the starving people of liberated countries. 

The job on the farms was achieved in the face of a serious 
shortage of skilled able-bodied manpower. 

Since April 1, 1940, about four million actual or potential 
farm workers have left farms or have taken non-farm jobs while 
continuing to live on farms. About a million of these persons 
entered the Armed Forces. Some replacements have been made, 
of course, but a very great part of the loss consisted of youn 
men who were highly skilled in the operation of complicate 
farm machinery and in the care of livestock. 

To compensate for the loss of experienced able-bodied men, 
the American farmer was driven to extreme measures in 1943; 
he increased his working hours, which were already long, and 
brought his wife and children more fully into the working force. 
Great credit is due American farmers for their efforts to meet 
their labor needs from their own resources. 

It must be recognized, however, that it would have been im- 
possible for farmers to do their production job without additional 
help. They were given material aid through the Farm Labor 
Supply Program, established by the War Food Administration 
under authority of Public Law 45. Under this program, oper- 
ated by the War Food Administration, including the State Agri- 
cultural Extension Services, neighborhood leaders helped farm- 
ers in working out exchanges of labor and machinery. County 
agents organized local campaigns in cooperation with local clubs 
and civic organizations; many business men worked part time 
on farms, thousands of village and city young people took farm 
jobs last summer, and non-farm women, in considerable numbers, 
were recruited to help on farms. Local placement offices made 
approximately four million placements, including persons placed 
for a few hours, for a few days, and for longer periods. 

These local mobilization campaigns enabled most farming 
areas to meet their peak needs, but in many localized areas 
within the several States, due to weather, crop yields and other 
conditions, it was necessary to supply out-of-State labor. The 
War Food Administration, therefore, established and maintained 
a mobile task force of experienced able-bodied men who could 
be shifted on short notice to save threatened crops in critical 
labor-shortage areas. This mobile task force included 52,000 
Mexicans, 8,800 Jamaicans, 4,700 Bahamians, and 14,000 domes- 
tic interstate workers. The foreign workers, particularly, were 
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used throughout the season; many of them having been placed 
from five to eight times within 31 labor-shortage States. 

In addition to this mobile task force, the War Food Admin- 
istration made arrangements for farmers to use 12,600 Japanese 
cvacuees, 2,500 conscientious objectors, approximately 45,000 
prisoners-of-war, and about 55,000 members of the Armed 
Torces working on limited one, two and three-day passes. 

As an integral part of the program to supply farmers with 
needed labor, the War Food Administration operated 434 Labor 
Supply Centers in labor-shortage areas where housing facilities 
were inadequate. 

It has been a difficult program, with many emergencies. It 
was necessary to move with speed, to improvise here and to 
adapt there, in order to meet unusual conditions which no one 
could foresee. On the whole, a creditable job 

The canners and other food processors did a good job too. 
You processed the beans, the tomatoes, the peas, and the other 
perishable farm products. You had your labor problems too, 
but somehow you managed to get your job done, and I wish 
to compliment you on your outstanding achievement. 

Many of you came to us last year and asked for the temporary 
use of workers from our mobile task force. We were unable 
to grant these requests, regardless of the severity of the need. 
We were not able to provide workers to you on any basis what- 
ever, because our authorization from Congress would not permit 
us to do so. 

The food production job to be done in 1944 is a bigger job 
than the one that had to be done in 1943; the need for food 
will be tremendous. We may reasonably expect that more food 
will be needed for our Armed Forces as they advance; a larger 
volume of food will have to be shipped abroad to provide tempo- 
rary relief for the liberated people of occupied countries. The 
needs of our Russian Allies will be greater until they can get 
reoccupied territory back into production. There will be need 
for more food than we can produce. 

Assuming favorable weather conditions, it is estimated that 
approximately 72 million more man-days of farm labor will be 
required this year than in 19438, if the 1944 production goals are 
to be achieved. This additional work-load will require the 
equivalent of 288,000 additional men, each working 250 ten-hour 
days per year. Perhaps 500,000 new workers will have to be 
found to do the added work. 


The outlook with respect to farm labor supply in 1944 is not 
very favorable. As I have said, the production goals are larger. 
Furthermore, the War Manpower Commission recently estimated 
that 800,000 additional men will have to be found for the Armed 
Forces during the last half of the fiscal year 1944, exclusive of 
battle replacements. War Manpower Commission also estimates 
that the war industries will need at least to maintain their cur- 
rent employment levels which means that they will have to secure 
replacements for losses to the Armed Forces. Obviously, with 
such a prospective shortage of industrial and military man- 
power, additional demands will be made upon persons engaged 
part time and full time in agriculture, thus making it more 
difficult than ever to meet seasonal agricultural labor peaks. 


The bulk of the farm production must come as it always has, 
from the million or so productive farms. We cannot expect 
that the operators of these ‘highlv productive farms can meet 
any substantial portion of their added labor needs by a further 
increase in their working hours or in those of the members of 
their families or hired help. Farm operators in Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and most of the other agricultural States worked an 
average of more than 13 hours a day during the summer of 1943. 

The 1944 Farm Labor Supply Program will be very similar to 
the 1943 program but we hope to be able to do a better job. 
The bulk of the farm work must be done by farmers and their 
families with the aid of their village and city neighbors. The 
War Food Administration, including the State Extension Ser- 
vices, will help as they did last year. 


A Mobile Task Force 


We are planning to establish a mobile task force of 126,000 
able-bodied experienced interstate and foreign workers. These 
workers will be shifted from area to area of critical nee! as 
required to assist local labor forces in the production and har- 
vesting of essential food and fiber. As emergency crop har est- 
ers, they will not remain permanently in any community. 

There is a provision in the 1944 Farm Labor Supply Act 
which is of special interest to this group.. The law pro” ides 
that “when authorized by the (War Food) Administrator, work- 
ers under the program may be used in the packing, canning, 
freezing, drying, or other processing of perishable or seasonal 
agricultural products.” Let me hasten to explain that this does 
not mean that the War Food Administration will now prcceed 
to find workers to meet all your needs. The War Manpower 
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What Are the Facts Darex 
Buna Sealing Compounds? 


A Report 
to the Canning Industry 


Rubber is no longer a necessity for sealing compounds. Now research, strengthened by years of 
experience, has developed special synthetic rubbers to give the canning industry complete independence 
from natural rubber in sealing compounds. 


What you, as a can maker or a can user want to know is: “What is the situation in sealing com- 
pounds ow? What can be had? What results do I get?” 


Co your questions the answers are deiinite: 


I. Darex Buna Sealing Compounds have superior sealing 
efficiency —a greater factor of safety. 


2. Darex Buna Sealing Compounds are applied with existing 
equipment without change. 


3. Ageing characteristics of Darex Buna Sealing Compounds 
are even better than those of natural rubber compounds. 


4. The special Buna copolymers used in Darex Buna Sealing 
Compounds were developed for each specific end-use in our 
own laboratories, and are made in our own synthetic rubber 
plant. (Our first experimental Buna compound was made in 
1937.) 


&. A full season has now demonstrated the worth of Darex 
Buna Sealing Compounds on billions of cans. 


6. Darex Buna Can Sealing Compounds have such advan- 
tages over natural rubber compounds that we never expect 
to see a return to natural rubber. 


these are the facts. 


DEWEY ano ALMY 
-.CHEMICAL COMPANY 


‘SEALING 
“COMPOUNDS 


DAREX- 
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Commission still retains the primary responsibility for recruit- 


ment and placement of your workers. You must, as in the 
past, rely on that agency to find the helpers you must have. 

Funds have not been made available to the War Food Admin- 
istration to recruit and transport workers for food processors. 
The law does, however, make it possible for us to make some 
workers available to processors of perishable or seasonal agri- 
cultural products, on an emergency basis. The use of trans- 
ported agricultural workers in food processing will be possible 
only for temporary periods and then only under the following 
conditions: 

(1) That the workers are already in the area where the need 
exists, and 

(2) that the workers are not needed at the time in agricul- 
ture in the area as certified by the State Extension Service, and 

(3) that the War Manpower Commission has certified that 
such workers are needed to save substantial quantities of war- 
essential food which will be lost if said workers are not made 
available. 

Our mandate from Congress is to supply farm labor and the 
nature and size of the farm labor supply problem makes these 
restrictions necessary. Within the rather narrow limits of 
these conditions, we may be able to help save substantial quan- 
tities of food that might otherwise be lost. I want to assure you 
that the War Food Administration is vitally interested in your 
labor problems. Increased farm production would be futile if 
foodstuffs were allowed to spoil because of inadequate process- 
ing labor. 


Wage Stabilization 


Another phase of the farm labor activities of the War Food 
Administration that may be of interest to you is our agricul- 
tural wage stabilization program. Many times during the past 
year, food processors have complained that local farm wage 
rates were higher than the rates that they were able to offer. 
This condition, where true, came about because your wage rates 
were stablilized by the War Labor Board at their October 1, 
1942 levels, while agricultural wages, with a few exceptions, 
have been subject only to a $2400 annual ceiling. I have been 
told that this condition has complicated your recruitment prob- 
lems because many of the workers that you normally employ 
are used interchangeably in agriculture and in processing. 

I would like to review briefly at this point, some of the 
background factors with regard to agricultural wage stabiliza- 
tion and to call to your attention the reasons why farm wages 
have not been frozen at the levels prevailing on a specified date, 
as is the case with non-agricultural wages. 

The Director of Economic Stabilization, on November 30, 
1942, gave to the Secretary of Agriculture jurisdiction over the 
wages of agricultural workers whose annual wage or salary 
payments were not in excess of $2,400. This authority was 
later transferred to the War Food Administrator. On Decem- 
ber 9, 1948, the Director of Economic Stabilization gave to the 
War Food Administrator jurisdiction over all wages of agricul- 
tural workers plus jurisdiction over salaries of agricultural 
persons of $5,000 or less per year. 


In the delegation of authority from the Director of Economic 
Stabilization, agricultural wages and salaries were left free 
from certain restrictions placed upon the wages and salaries of 
non-agricultural workers. The regulations of the Economic 
Stabilization Director, issued August 28, 1943, state, and I 
quote: “The general level of salaries and wages for agricul- 
tural labor is substandard ... a wide disparity now exists 
between salaries and wages paid labor in agriculture and the 
salaries and wages paid labor in other essential war industries 
. . . the retention and recruitment of agricultural labor are of 
prime necessity in supplying the United Nations with needed 
foods and fibers.” 


Therefore, farm employers have been and are free to raise 
the wages of agricultural workers receiving less than $2,400 per 
annum to that level and, again I quote from the regulations of 
the Director of Economic Stabilization: “unless and until the 
War Food Administrator determines, and gives public notice 
of his determination that, with respect to areas, crops, classes 
of employers, or otherwise, increases in salaries or wages for 
agricultural labor may no longer be made without the approval 
of the War Food Administrator.” 

The Director of Economic Stabilization also specified that 
“no employer may decrease wages or salaries paid to agricul- 
tural labor below the highest salary rate or wage paid for such 
work between January 1, 1942 and September 15, 1942, without 
the approval of the War Food Administrator.” 

I wish to point out that the “freeze” method is not suitable 
for agricultural wage stabilization because farm employment 
is not sufficiently standardized and uniform for the wage rates 
of any particular date to be fair and reasonable for the entire 
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year and for all conditions. Farm employment is very scattered 
and employment contracts are generally very informal. Fur- 
thermore, at any given date, many seasonal tasks are not in 
operation, so that it would be difficult to establish a suitable 
stabilization base for these tasks; in addition, agricultural 
wage rates taken as a whole and despite recent increases, are 
still substandard. Figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show that on September 1, 1943, earnings in all non-agricultural 
industries were 99.3 cents per hour, $7.40 per day, and $44.39 
per week. On October 1, 1943, which is the nearest comparable 
date for which farm wage figures are available, hourly earnings 
of hired agricultural workers were 34.8 cents, daily earnings 
were $3.51 and weekly earnings were $17.15. At these same 
dates, farm wage rates were only 47 per cent of the hourly 
wage rate paid for common labor in road building, while daily 
rates on the farm were only 58 per cent of the daily rate for 
common labor in road building. The difference was least on 
the Pacific Coast, the Mountain States, and in the West North 
Central States. It was greatest in the East South Central 
States. 


For the reasons that I have given, wage stabilization in 
agriculture requires the determination of a specific level of 
wages for particular crops, operations or classes of employers 
and provision for adjustment to meet special conditions. 


It has been determined, therefore, that agricultural wage 
stabilization orders will be approved by the Administrator only 
on the recommendation of a State agricultural wage stabiliza- 
tion board which had previously conducted public hearings for 
the purpose of securing evidence on the basis of which the 
Board may make recommendations to the Administrator. These 
State wage stabilization boards, which will be appointed in each 
State desiring agricultural wage stabilization, have the addi- 
vional duties of supervising and enforcing the maximum wage 
or ceiling rate regulations established within a State and also 
the further responsibility for making the necessary adjustments 
to correct for hardships under ceilings in specific cases. 


Up to the present date, agricultural wage ceiling orders set- 
ting a limit to increases in wages have been issued with respect 
to workers in California and Florida. The list of these deter- 
minations is as follows: 


1. April 12, 1948 and January 20, 1944, asparagus workers 
in the central Delta area of California. 


2. August 24, 1943. Persons engaged in the picking of can- 
ning tomatoes in 19 counties in central California. 


3. August 26, 1948. Persons engaged in the picking of grapes 
for sun-dried raisins in 8 counties in the San Joaquin Valley. 


4. October 8, 1943. Persons engaged in the picking of Ameri- 
can upland cotton in 6 counties in the San Joaquin Valley. 


5. November 27, 1943. Persons engaged in harvesting oranges, 
grapefruit, and tangerines in Florida. 


It will doubtless be of interest to you to know that the regula- 
tions issued by the War Food Administrator on January 17, 
1944, specify that employees engaged in packing or other prepa- 
ration of agricultural commodities for market, delivery of such 
commodities to storage or market, or to a carrier for transpor- 
tation to market, generally are not considered to be engaged in 
agricultural labor. The regulations further state, however, that 
if an employee is engaged primarily in an occupation that is 
classified in these regulations as agricultural labor and only 
incidentally performs such non-agricultural operations as I have 
just specified and is paid for such services by the same em- 
ployer, he shall be considered agricultural labor for the purpose 
of wage stabilization. The regulations also provide that such 
an employee shall not be considered as employed in agricultural 
labor for such time as he works in a packing shed or other 
establishment preparing agricultural commodities for market 
if such establishment employs 8 or more employees in the pack- 
ing or other preparation of agricultural commodities for market. 


If it is your judgment that agricultural wage rates in your 
localities have risen to the point where agricultural wage stal ili- 
zation is in order, you should communicate this information to 
your State Director of Agricultural Extension. He will rev ew 
the conditions and if he concurs in your judgment, he will rec. m- 
mend to the War Food Administrator that a State Agriculti ral 
Wage Stabilization Board be appointed to conduct hearings :«.n 
make appropriate recommendations to the War Food Adniin- 
istrator. 


In conclusion, I wish again to emphasize that there wil! be 
need for more food than we can possibly produce and process 
in 1944. This is the year in which the United Nations ex)ect 
to bring to bear against the enemy the full weight of t! eir 
military and economic strength. To make that impact fully 
effective, we in America are called upon to furnish not only 
men and munitions of war, but also great quantities of fcod. 
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We cannot afford to let down in our efforts because of temporary 
successes on the battle fronts. We must make every effort to 
produce and to save all of the essential food that can be pro- 
duced. No matter how great the obstacles may seem to be 
at the present moment, they must be overcome. It is my firm 
conviction that the food production job will be done and that 
necessary food processing will also be done. I believe these 
things because I have confidence in American initiative and 
ingenuity. 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: A problem that affects the can- 
ning industry in a major way in its operation is labor. Our 
next speaker will talk regarding “Cannery Labor.” He is Chief, 
Rural Industries Division, Bureau of Placement, War Man- 
power Commission. He has appeared before a number of meet- 
ings of the canners, we have conferred with him, we have 
found him quite helpful with this problem, and I am pleased to 
present Mr. Fay W. Hunter. 


CANNERY LABOR 
By FAY W. HUNTER 


Chief, Rural Industries Division, 
Bureau of Placement, War Manpower Commission 


A little better than a year ago I spoke to you in regard to 
your 1943 manpower problems and requirements. At that time 
{ believe I told you that 1943 would present the greatest labor 
problems in the history of your industry. I do not believe that 
either you or I knew how bad they were going to be—but we 
found out, both you and I. Since I seem to be the continual 
bearer of bad tidings, I may as well say now that the labor 
problems we will face in 1944 will be no less than those of 
the year just passed; in fact, in certain areas I believe we will 
face more serious situations than we did last year. That in 
itself is something to make most of us stop and wonder just 
how far we will be able to go in turning out the required food 
production for 1944 and I believe that before any of us go jump- 
ing to conclusions as to what can and cannot be accomplished 
we need to take stock of our resources and facilities which can 
be turned toward realization of our objective of getting and 
retaining the labor necessary to-achieve maximum production. 


1944 Program—The 1944 program of obtaining the workers 
necessary to meet the needs of food processors is basically the 
same as that laid down for 1943. We sincerely hope that the 
mistakes and poor operations which were experienced in certain 
areas may be eliminated. In so far as possible we have at- 
tempted to do this. 


Field Labor—Colonel Bruton has informed you of the War 
Food Administration’s responsibility and plans for providing 
the labor necessary to harvest the commodities which you 
expect to process. He has informed you that the same division 
of responsibilities exist as last year: that the War Food Admin- 
istration and the Extension Service will direct their efforts 
towards suppl-"ing an adequate force of field labor and that the 
War Manpower Commission and the United States Employment 
Service will direct their efforts toward assisting the canners 
and processors in obtaining a supply of canning-house and 
factory labor. 

We do expect that we will be able to better coordinate the 
efforts of all agencies in arriving at the ultimate objective of 
producing a record supply of food for our armed forces, our 
civilian needs, and our allies. Certainly under the present law 
there is no objection to the use of available agricultural labor 
supplies, either foreign or domestic, in food processing. I am 
sure that if such supplies exist permission for their use can be 
granted under the recently enacted legislation. 

Canning-House Labor Program—In planning the 1944 pro- 
gram we worked closely with your representatives and our field 
force. I believe that it may properly be said that the projected 
program for the coming year is as much of an industry program 
as itis a WMC program. Working closely with Happer Payne 
and the National Canners’ Manpower Committee, a rough out- 
line of plans were projected. This outline was sent to 25 
representatives of the food processing industry in 25 different 
states and to 25 of the WMC state representatives for their 
comments and criticisms. When their suggestions were received 
the final program was agreed upon and is now being placed in 
operation. Time will not permit me to cover that program 
in detail. I do however want to cover several major points 
upon which many questions have been raised. 

Publicity—You will recall that last year we were all in 
agreement that a publicity campaign was necessary to bring 
squarely before the public their responsibility for assisting in 
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meeting labor requirements. Such a campaign was carried 
out. We did, however, receive some resounding criticisms on 
the program. So widespread and so uniform were these criti- 
cisms that our first step this year was to develop a unified 
program which we hope will eliminate last season’s mistakes, 
Mr. Happer Payne of the National Canners Association, our ~ 
informational personnel, and the Office of War Information 
have developed this year’s program. Plans are under way to 
insure a better timing of this program and to prevent failure 
of its purpose which might result from over-emphasis on a 
national basis. There appears to be thorough agreement that 
a effective publicity was that developed at a local area 
asis. 


The job of recruiting volunteers for emergency work in food 
processing plants through publicity resolves itself into two 
separate and distinct phases—national and local recruiting ap- 
peals. The national appeal for individuals to work in food 
plants is designed primarily to acquaint as many prospects as 
possible with the broad aims and objectives of the recruiting 
movement—why assistance is needed to process food and how 
each individual can help. This national appeal—through radio,. 
magazines, and newspapers—will contain no immediate request 
for volunteers but will simply ask prospects to stand by and be 
ready to answer the local call when the need arises. 


The local appeal, in contrast to the national appeal, is based 
on a call for immediate, specific action on a local basis for 
persons to go to work immediately in a food processing plant, 
The material for local, community or area use being prepared 
includes a series of display ads, a series of posters, a series of 
radio spots and interview scripts, speech material and a back- 
ground statement on food processing recruitment. It is your 
program and we expect your help in putting it across in your 
community. 

Recruitment and Labor Supplies—We must still depend to 
a high degree upon community mobilization for the major sup- 
ply of peak labor needs. The experience which every operator 
went through during last year should prove exceptionally valu- 


-able in intensifying this program during 1944. There is general 


agreement that during the season ahead there will be increasing 
difficulty experienced in obtaining the necessary male workers 
for the heavier jobs of unloading baskets and hampers at re- 
ceiving platforms and moving cartons and cases of canned 
goods within the plants and other tasks requiring strong, husky 
men. Some of the sources from which we expect this type of 
worker to come are: 

(1) Prisoners of War. Negotiations are now under way with 
the War Department looking to the establishment of additional 
permanent or sub-camps from which prisoners of war may be 
obtained for seasonal food processing requirements. It is not 
possible at this time to quote definite figures or to designate the 
areas and locations in which additional camps for war prisoners 
will be established. There is reason to believe, however, that 
in 1944 this source of labor will be more generally available 
than in 1943. Regional and state offices of the USES are 
surveying their needs for prisoner-of-war labor and establishing 
the necessary supporting statements for additional camps. All 
requests by employers for such labor must be made at local 
USES offices. 

(2) Cut-Backs of War Industry and Discharges from Armed 
Services. There may be some decrease in employment in essen- 
tial war production plants. If these workers are released dur- 
ing a period and in an area where canning labor is needed, 
every attempt will be made to refer such workers to canneries. 
We are also experiencing a release of about 80,000 men per 
month from our Armed Services, men who have been wounded, 
men who have developed certain disabilities, men who because 
of age are being given releases. From this group some will be 
available. These two factors cannot be counted as a major 
oe oes = supply but some of them will be available for this type 
of work. 4 


(3) Part-Time Workers. A number of other industries have 
picked up the plan which many food processing plants have 
used, that of four-hour shifts or the victory shift as it has 
become known: the use of individuals who could and would work 
only part-time because of other employment. There are «bout 
18 million workers in trade, service, and government that may 
be able to work a victory shift after they have completed theif 
regular job. I have no fear that the canners will fail to gé 
their proportionate share of this group. 


(4) Soldiers and Sailors on Leave. Present indications are} 
that the current agreements covering the use of soldier: al 
sailors on leave for food processing activities will continue ™ 
force in 1944. During emergencies in 1943 these workers com 
prised a most important labor source and without their coniribt 


tion serious losses of commodities would have occurred in some 
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@ All of the appetizing appeal of de- 
licious food servings prepared in the 
country’s leading test kitchens is trans- 
formed to “U-S” EYE-PETIZED Recipe 
Labels by direct color photography and 
a special “U-S” patented process of re. 

production. Realizing as never before, 

importance of packages with consumer 

appeal, leading food processors now are 

using EYE-PETIZED labels as a powerful : 
merchandising force for their products. EYE-PETIZED 

labels take advantage of increased consumer food con- 

sciousness as a result of shortages and point rationing. 

Join this modern trend in food packaging to build con- 

sumer preference for your brand now—and in the post- 
war markets of tomorrow. Call the ““U-S” representative. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY ... 


q , ; : HOME OFFICE: 350 BEECH ST., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
at “U-$” Plants... STRATEGICALLY LOCATED.. 


PUCING PACKAGING AND LITHOGRAPHED ADVERTISING OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


ALTIMORE BROOKLYN CINCINNATI 


tor 


ERIE, PA. ST. CHARLES 


Brokers-- 
Machinery and 


One of the biggest helps to your post war business can be the 
keeping of your name and offerings before all of the leading can- : 
ners, buyers and brokers of the country—and stay before them all | 
thru the year as a constant reminder—for the one cost. | 


You know THECANNING TRADE ALMANAC. It is the annual 
compilation of the industry’s vital references you and they need 
every day. Place your advertisement right along with all of the | 
war time regulations, the pack statistics, food laws, label require- ' 
ments, grade specifications and other necessary reference data it ; 
contains and you'll know your ad., is working for you every day of , 
the year. 


It is ideal advertising for canners, brokers, and canning ma- 
chinery andsupplymen: a whole yearof advertising benefit for the 
one time cost. 
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areas. 
for employment until the possibilities of all other labor resources 
have been exhausted and when it is certain that serious crop 
losses are imminent because of critical labor shortages. 


Labor Utilization—I believe that for the successful food 
processors’ manpower program in 1944 we need to go beyond 
the problem of recruitment and placement. A study of a few 
plants last year showed a tremendous turnover in personnel—a 
turnover so great that if they had been able to retain a fifth 
or a tenth of the employees whose names appeared on their 
payrolls they would have had more labor than they could have 
used. In any program or industry which operates with sea- 
sonal peaks in employment we expect turnover, but to the 
extent that we have that turnover we have a recruitment 
problem. The recruitment problem can be lessened by prevent- 
ing labor turnover. To accomplish this two major points merit 
your sincere consideration. 


(1) The problem of training new workers for new jobs. Some 
of the more aggressive plants found that an adequate induction 
or training program was beneficial in a number of ways: it 
served to make the worker better acquainted with the work he 
was expected to do; it increased worker output; it developed 
skills which were unknown or dormant; it decreased labor 
turnover. 


(2) There must be a vigorous labor utilization program based 
upon sound management and industrial engineering experience. 
We must be concerned with seeing that every worker on every 
job is used at top skills to obtain the maximum in production. 
Your training programs will disclose skills in workers which 
otherwise might be unnoticed. Through labor utilization you 
will be able to make the maximum use of available labor sup- 
plies. In every industry many instances have been developed 
whereby jobs may be made simpler—where shortcuts in job 
methods mean greater production—where every man or woman 
may work to top capacity. One example of labor utilization 
which occurred last year I think definitely proves what can be 
accomplished when need arises. One of the New Jersey canning 
plants found itself short of male labor to man its unloading 
platforms. Truckloads of vegetables waiting to be unloaded 
formed in lines several miles long—plant management was dis- 
turbed, waiting truck drivers were becoming irritable. Finally 
someone hit on the idea of having the truck drivers who were 
pene _ unload their trucks help on the unloading platforms. 

worked. 


_ A labor utilization program is going to require a little more 
intensive supervision but I think the increased work output 
that you will get from such a program will more than offset 
that expense. There are available within the War Manpower 
Commission offices sound training programs. I have yet to hear 
one critical comment from those who have used these programs. 
Contact the regional War Manpower Commission office and they 
will give you that service in putting these programs on. 

It is a continual source of surprise that a program of that 
nature does not get some critical comments but they are all 
laudatory. When you take a glance at them, you say—‘we 
have been doing this,” but when you start breaking the program 
down and studying it you will find ways in which you can make 
a few shortcuts. 


I am extremely appreciative of the way in which we of the 
War Manpower Commission and the U. S. Employment Service 
were received last year. I think an outstanding degree of 
cooperation was carried out by the canning industry. I know 
that you people work with our people, our people work with 
you. | am appreciative of that. I think that only through that 
type of cooperation can we successfully meet our 1944 programs. 
I wan! to assure you of the fullest support and cooperation of 
our lovral U. S. Employment Service offices, and I assure you 
a t\ey will work nationally with our manpower groups and 
other 


‘roups. I think our program of 1944 typifies that co- 
Opera’ on. It is as much your program, developed as much by 
you a- it was developed by us.. We want to intensify the co- 
opera’ in we have received from your industry which we do 
Since: 'y appreciate. 

Tha» you. 

PR! sIDENT LINDSEY: I regret to state that Colonel 
Keesli' » has not as yet arrived. We had hoped that we could 
contin.» by having Colonel Houston and Mr. Straub, who are 
to be |'.e first speakers of the afternoon, continue the forenoon 
progr’ but we find that they, too, are on this delayed train. 
There’ ve, may I suggest 15 minutes at ease, at which time I 
feel «:.\‘e confident that Colonel Keesling will be here. 

(Re ss of 15 minutes.) 
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Soldiers and sailors, however, are not to be considered 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: We are really fortunate that our 
next speaker has been able to get in. It is very difficult on 
railroads; also I understand the planes are having a tremendous 
amount of trouble getting through at the moment. Our next 
speaker will discuss “Selective Service.” He is Chief Liaison 
and Legislative Officer, Selective Service System. I take very 
great pleasure in presenting Col. Francis V. Keesling, Jr. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 
By COLONEL FRANCIS V. KEESLING, JR. 


Chief Liaison and Legislative Officer, Selective Service System 


During this part of your meeting, you are interested in one 
thing: How to have sufficient manpower to take care of this 
year’s pack. 

Fay Hunter will talk to you about the procurement of men 
and women to handle your seasonal requirements and to fill not 
only existing vacancies but any future vacancies that may occur 
from many different causes, one of which, of course, is Selective 
Service inductions and withdrawals. Colonel Bruton will also 
give you some further light on that subject. I shall endeavor 
to tell you of the procedure affecting irreplaceable key men 
insofar as Selective Service is concerned. 

I was very pleased when I was asked to participate in this 
manpower meeting, because I recall with great satisfaction the 
Chicago meeting in 1942 and the Washington meeting in 1943. 
I derived a great deal of benefit from those meetings, both 
personally and officially. Officially, in getting a much better and 
clearer understanding of your problems and discussing with you 
the procedures that could be developed for best coordinating and 
handling our respective activities and solving your problems. 
Personally, because I have enjoyed meeting you and being 
with you. 

And so I was very pleased to get that invitation because it 
was an indication to me that perhaps you also had gained some- 
thing of benefit from our past conferences. Although you 
individually, your Association and your special manpower com- 
mittee have been faced with quite rough roads, you have some- 
how or other managed to overcome the obstacles by your own 
initiative and ingenuity. It was my pleasure to have been 
present at the birth of your Manpower Committee in Chicago 
in 1942 and to have worked with that Committee and with 
individual members of that Committee on various occasions 
since then as well as with representatives of the staff of your 
Association. 

I am informed that suggestions made at the Chicago meeting 
in 1942, that you establish a working relationship between your 
State Association and our State Headquarters on a basis com- 
parable to that which has existed between your National Asso- 
ciation and our National Headquarters, have been followed. 
I understand that favorable results have accrued where satis- 
factory relationships have been established. 

The maintenance of such liaison is one of the important fac- 
tors in assuring proper classification policies. 

Selective Service has been blamed for many things. It has 
been the convenient whipping boy for situations occasioned by 
the shortcomings of others. This has been most unfortunate, 
because proper remedies could not be prescribed so long as the 
blame was misplaced. However, in the course of the hearings 
and proceedings with respect to S. 763, the so-called Wheeler- 
Bailey-Clark bill, we decided the time had come to present the 
facts. That was done when figures were presented showing 
total separations of workers from industry with a complete 
breakdown of the causes therefor. Separations resulting from 
Selective Service inductions represented a very small fraction 
thereof. 

Since those hearings and proceedings, the atmosphere has 
been further clarified, and just recently in the course of the 
hearings on the Austin-Wadsworth bill high officials of the 
War Department have verified the fact that turnover and 
separations for reasons other than Selective Service with- 
drawals have been mainly responsible for the manpower situa- 
tion when coupled with hoarding, wages, lack of utilization, 
failure to upgrade, improper housing, transportation and other 
related matters. 

“As a further example of this, a recent study made by the 
Office of Defense Transportation with respect to manpower 
problems in the field of transportation sets forth the following: 


“Despite the inadequacy of existing data concerning rail- 
road manpower shortages, it can be said that the principal 
manpower problems: of the railroads are: (1) excessive 
turnover, in which the largest element is voluntary quits, 
not Selective Service withdrawals; (2) excessive hours of 
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work in many branches of service, particularly in train and 
engine service, both road and yard; and (3) certain short- 
ages in other experienced personnel, which are particularly 
important to safe and efficient railroad operation. Methods 
of reducing current turnover rates would undoubtedly con- 
stitute the single most effective attack on railroad labor 
shortages.” 


I refer to this, because I don’t want you to think that Selec- 
tive Service can cure or can be expected to cure all of your 
ailments with respect to manpower. Such a conception is en- 
tirely wishful thinking, as I have told you before in the course 
of past meetings. On the other hand, as Selective Service is 
involved to some extent, we must not ignore the problems which 
are occasioned by its operations. 


Now that we have the situation down to the proper perspec- 
tive, let’s further analyze it. While you are primarily concerned 
about manpower for food processing and your own individual 
businesses, we are concerned with the deferment and classifica- 
tion of great numbers of men working for large numbers of 
businesses. In our last report to Congress submitted January 
14, last, we listed 823,000 men in Class II-A and 1,907,000 men 
in Class II-B, which for the most part were industrial defer- 
ments. In addition to those we listed 742,000 men in Class II-C 
and 880,000 men in Class III-C, which were farm deferments. 
There were at that time still 3,684,000 men in Class III-A, 
many of whom upon reclassification from Class III-A, which is 
ee rapidly, will be added to Classes II-A, II-B, and 


It is our job as you know to withdraw as many of the men 
from those classifications as possible for the armed forces with- 
out disrupting essential war production and war supporting 
activities, including, of course, food processing. In doing this 
we are laying particular stress upon both fathers and non- 
fathers under 22 years of age and are also looking very closely 
at the non-fathers in those classes. We have expressed our- 
selves as looking favorably upon liberal occupational deferments 
for fathers. This latter policy and fact should be of interest to 
all of you. 


Under the tightening condition of the manpower situation, 
it has become necessary for us to reappraise our deferments in 
the light of present circumstances. In doing so in addition to 
analyzing those who are in Classes II-A and II-B, the industri- 
ally deferred, we must not overlook the 1,622,000 who are in 
Class II-C and III-C, particularly those who are in Class II-C 
without dependents and the non-fathers who are in Class III-C. 
Of the approximately 1,000,000 non-fathers in Class II-C and 
III-C deferred by reason of farming as of January 1, 1944, it is 
— that 400,000 of those non-fathers were under 22 years 
of age. 


In our report to Congress submitted on January 14, 1944, 
we had the following to say on this subject: 


“This occupational deferment restriction with respect to 
men between 18 and 22 could not be applied to Class II-C 
and Class III-C registrants deferred by reason of engaging 
in farming, because of the specific wording of the Tydings 
Amendment, section 5 (k) of the Selective Service Act. 
However, as already indicated, local boards are closely 
scrutinizing the cases of registrants deferred by reason of 
farming inasmuch as the Tydings Amendment gives to the 
local boards broad authority with respect to them. In this 
connection, if the local board upon reviewing any such case 
finds that the registrant is not (1) necessary to, or (2) 
regularly engaged in an agricultural activity essential to 
the war effort, or (3) is not irreplaceable in fact, it is 
charged under the Tydings Amendment with the responsi- 
bility of removing the deferment from such registrant, and 
indications are, as set forth in Exhibit F that local boards 
are doing just that, although some guidance from National 
Headquarters may be required.” 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the National 
Canners Association and of the Secretaries of the State Canners 
Association almost a year ago, I observed that during the four 
months following the Chicago meeting of 1942 public opinion 
like the pendulum had changed direction, and that food produc- 
tion had come to be considered in an entirely different light by 
the public. At that time I warned against letting the pendulum 
swing too far. In my opinion two factors caused this change 
in public opinion. First and foremost, the public suddenly be- 
came aware of the danger of a food shortage; and second, 
insofar as agricultural activities and occupations were con- 
cerned, the Tydings’ Amendment had considerable effect, not 
only in securing deferments but also in cutting down the turn- 
over and the shifting of farm workers from the farms to other 
jobs. 
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In order to be sure that the pendulum has not gone too far 
in this direction and that too many deferments have not been 
granted to farm workers, local boards must reappraise the situ- 
ation and comb over these occupational deferments, applying the 
test of the Tydings’ Amendment in the light of the present cir- 
cumstances, namely, whether the farm registrant is in fact 
necessary to the farm, regularly engaged in farming, and is in 
fact irreplaceable. This must be done, of course, not only to 
insure justice being done to activities other than farming, but 
also so that we can obtain the best material for the armed 
forces while at the same time cutting down to that extent the 
number of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers that would otherwise have 
to be inducted. In addition to those two reasons we must be 
just and fair so that there be no discrimination among regis- 
trants and so that morale of registrants and their families will 
be maintained at a high level. 

However, in appraising our deferment situation, we recognize 
full well our dual responsibility, which involves not only the 
procurement of manpower for the armed forces, but also the 
retention of essential men in industry and agriculture essential 
to the war effort so long as they are in fact irreplaceable. 

However, the pressure is now upon us, and you and others 
engaged in war production or activities in support of war pro- 
duction must, with the assistance of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, War Food Administration, and other agencies of the 
government, concentrate on the manpower problems which are 
not caused by Selective Service. Any headway whatsoever in 
that direction in connection with those problems will materially 
ease your situation. 


Also, although we in Selective Service have stated that defer- 
ments should be granted to workers in essential industries until 
they can in fact be replaced, you, Colonel Bruton, Fay Hunter, 
and other representatives of industry and government must also 
concentrate on securing as many replacements as possible, as 
soon as possible, so that the physically qualified men between 
18 and 38 years of age who are now deferred, particularly the 
non-fathers, can be released to us for service at the earliest 
possible moment. Once again, this could be done if any progress 
is made in solving the other manpower problems due to causes 
other than Selective Service. 


From my past relationships and conferences with you and 
representatives of your industries, I recognize that you are pri- 
marily concerned with a relatively small number of key men 
whom you must have as a nucleus in order to handle the un- 
skilled seasonal workers during the season’s peak. It is my 
definite impression that you have long since resigned yourselves 
to seek deferments for only this nucleus of key men and have 
relied not upon Selective Service but rather upon your own 
initiative and ingenuity, together with help from the War Man- 
power Commission and the War Food Administration and other 
sources in order to obtain the unskilled seasonal workers. 

I have been informed of the tremendous difficulties with which 
you were faced during the last season in your efforts to obtain 
sufficient numbers of unskilled seasonal workers. Some of the 
stories I have heard are almost fantastic. I have examined in 
detail the daily personnel. sheets for one of your canneries, 
which clearly reveals the difficulties that were encountered. 

Selective Service, as you know, does not have the responsi- 
bility for or jurisdiction over the procurement of agricultural 
or industrial manpower. That responsibility has been placed 
elsewhere in other government agencies. In this instance the 
responsibility has been placed in the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, and the War Food Administration, represented at this 
meeting by Fay Hunter and Colonel Bruton. 


With respect to the nucleus of key men, if you have a man 
who is in fact essential to your operations and who cannot be 
replaced, and if you have no doubt that if he is removed by 
Selective Service a vacancy will exist which will result in appre- 
ciable curtailment of war production, then you should by all 
means get those facts properly and clearly before the local 
Selective Service board, and if necessary should follow through 
completely on your appeal rights, and ultimately, if neces<ary, 
bring the matter to the attention of State Headquarters o: the 
district occupational advisors working out of State H-ad- 
quarters. 


It is up to you and to you alone, each and every one of you, 
to present your facts in each individual case in a practical, 
common-sense, simple manner in simple common-sense and }rac- 
tical terms to each local board, appeal board, or officer con- 
cerned. There is only one right answer, and if you are in fact 
right, and if your conclusions are in fact correct, then you 
certainly should be able to convince our Selective Service repre- 
sentatives of that fact. It is up to you. But you must, o» the 
other hand, play the game fairly and squarely. You musi not 
ask for the deferment of any man whom you can replace, and 
you must use your best efforts to replace these men, and it 1s 
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Round Pod Kidney Wax Tendergreen 
. & Co. Strain N. K. & Co. Strain 


Contract Bean Seed Prices 


Now Established for Crop 


Send us your contract now for 1944 crop bean seed. N.K. & Co. has been pro- 
ducing bean seed in Idaho for over thirty years. To back log Idaho production, 
N. K. & Co. has established a producing branch in Wyoming. Intermountain 
produced bean seed has given good results in the trade. 


“N. K. & Co.” means Dependability 


Gull Line Seeds for Canners 
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most important as already indicated that you lend your best 
efforts to decrease turnover and the shifting of manpower out 
of your industries for causes and reasons other than Selective 
Service withdrawals. 

Colonel Keesling thereupon presented his prepared address, 
adding the following interpolation: 

I take the liberty to quote one short paragraph of a letter that 
was submitted to me from a member of the staff of your very 
able and worthy Association. The entire letter was an illustra- 
tion of most of the problems with which you people are con- 
fronted. One of the paragraphs reads as follows: 

“Just this morning it has been brought to my attention 
that any number of men are leaving our employment right 
at this time because of much more attractive returns in 
other fields and because we are frozen at the present level 
of pay.” 

It is not necessary for me to go into any details concerning 
Activity and Occupation Bulletin No. 6, Local Board Memoran- 
dum 115-D, or other releases, rules, and regulations or pro- 
cedures. .I understand you are thoroughly familiar with all of 
them. But I do want to emphasize and reemphasize that if you 
have a man who actually should be deferred, good old common 
horse sense is the best way of accomplishing it. It is merely a 
question of proper presentation and proper relationship with 
representatives of the Selective Service System. An honest 
presentation, made in simple form without any frills or fan- 
fare, is in my opinion the best solution. 

In closing, I desire you to know that it is my intention to 
have our close relationship with your Associations continue in 
the future so that we may keep closely informed of your prob- 
lems and be in a better position to more properly carry out our 
duties and responsibilities with respect to procuring manpower 
for the armed forces with the least disruption to essential 
production. 

I am very pleased to be here with you, participating in this 
discussion of your manpower problems. 


The conference recessed at 11.50 A. M. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
February 14, 1944 


The conference was called to order at 2.10 P. M. by President 
Lindsey. 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: Before we begin the program, we 
have with us Mr. Rush, representing the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, who discussed the Fourth War Loan. ; 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: I would like to read the following 
telegram sent to Mr. Gorrell: 

“Regret that bad weather grounds me in Cincinnati. 
Will be unable to get to Chicago for meeting with your 
Association. Walter Straub, Director of Food Rationing 
Division, is there and will, with your permission, take 
my place. 

(Signed) Bryan Houston” 
We regret very much that the Colonel could not be here. 
However, we are deeply grateful that Mr. Straub is here and 
I now take pleasure in presenting Mr. Straub. 


RATIONING 
By WALTER F. STRAUB 
Director, Food Rationing Division, Office of Price Administration 


I am sorry that you won’t get the opportunity to hear Colonel 
Houston because he is a very dynamic gentleman and a brilliant 
talker, and what is more refreshing, he usually says what he 
thinks. I will have to bat about 50% on that because I can only 
claim the last part of it, namely, that I usually say what I think. 
I probably will get into trouble doing that one of these days, too. 

I feel that I can talk to you men from two angles: one as a 
Government official, and another as a fellow food processor. 
The term of office in respect to both of these occupations is 
rather striking. I started 25 years ago to build a business in 
one room and went through all the pains that you have gone 
through in establishing a food product on a national basis; had 
all the arguments with all the brokers that you have had about 
the other fellow’s price being lower, about the salesman’s 
samples and quantity discounts and what not. My term of office 
in OPA is just about three and a half months’ duration now, 
in fact, I haven’t been there long enough not to keep on turning 
off all the lights in my office when I go home at night which is 
a habit that dates back to a small business. 
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About Those Professors 


One of the first complaints that struck me when I had been 
at OPA about a week or two and began contacting the friends 
of the food industry, various branches of it, was the old com- 
plaint about Professors. I probably felt the same way about 
it before I went down there, but after studying this whole 
situation and after summarizing in my own mind what these 
men have done, I want to tell you that I salute them instead of 
wanting to criticize them. When you consider that this ration- 
ing program (and I suppose the same thing applies to pricing) 
had no historical background—that is, as to the magnitude of 
it—and that this group of men we see seated here, Harold Rowe, 
my immediate predecessor in rationing, and others had to start 
right from the bottom and make this thing work, it has really 
been a phenomenal job. I am willing to give them credit for 
it, and many times I pat myself on the back and say: “Thank 
heaven that you can go in now and simplify where you can, 
start in where they left off, and have time to contact industry 
which they could not do, instead of trying to make 16 billion 
points a month fit into the needs of 130 million consumers, 
600,000 retail food stores of all kinds, 20,000 wholesale food 
establishments, 400,000 institutional users, 100,000 industrial 
users, and last but not least, probably 4,000 canners and food 
processors.” All this had to dovetail, and certainly I take my 
hat = to the fellows that laid down that program and made 
it work. 


If after all that you still have the old feeling about college 
professors, let me tell you that they, themselves, brought in men 
from industry and in my division of OPA practically all, in 
fact, all those that have anything to do with policy making are 
men out of the food business. 

My immediate assistant, Ivan Burdick, had been in the grocery 
business for 30 years—started behind the counter for one store 
and ran a chain of markets in the United States and Canada. 
Going along the line to the other branches, we’ve brought in 
recently Herb Reynolds to head up the Dairy Branch. Reynolds 
started a creamery in a barn 22 years ago and built a million- 
dollar sales volume out of it. That fellow ought to have a 


_ pretty good practical idea of how rationing should work as far 


as rationing goes. In the Meat Branch, Jim Kelly, who is now 
in charge of it, has spent some 20 years operating retail meat 
markets, at the beginning cutting up beef himself, and right on 
through to a very substantial volume of business when he had 
charge of the entire meat operation in the First National Stores. 

Coming to what is perhaps most important to you in the 
Processed Foods Branch, Ken Stauffer is in charge of it, as 
you know. He has been with the Kroger Company, having had 
a business experience of some 10 or 15 years. With him is 
Curtis Roger who was practically raised in a cannery, was 
actually in exactly the same business as you are; and there is 
also Bill Dunn who has been in the brokerage business for some 
25 years, and so on throughout the whole Branch. There are 
about 69 men in this Branch and if I added up for you the 
entire sum of their experience out in industry I think it would 
come up to a good many years. 


Wholly Practical 


So we are on a practical operating basis. We should be 
because when you stop to consider a moment what the extent 
of this program is, to me at least it was almost alarming. [or 
example, we either put on the brakes or take them off as far 
as ration points go. And, incidentally, that new kind of money 
is much more important than cash because, as you know, it is 
all “carriage trade” now—everybody has lots of money. But 
we do that on over 2,000 cars of fresh meat every day, ani if 
you think that that is a relatively simple matter I wish you 
would come down and just watch what goes on, because— 
although we are allocated so many million pounds of mea‘ by 
the War Food Administrator and that group does the est 
possible calculating and estimating job that they can-— the 
moment we get together it seems that a bunch of unrepo ted 
slaughters take place, the meat supply is either raise or 
lowered, perhaps there is no shipping to take the lend-! ase 
portion away, perhaps there is a bottleneck here and there, and 
that accounts for some of the funny things perhaps thai we 
have had to do and do suddenly instead of waiting for the 
normal end-of-the-month period when we normally ch: nge 
points—issuing special stamps, doing it by telegram, the : ain 
objective being to get every extra pound of food into the h nds 
of the civilians in this country that is possibly availab! to 
them, and get it to them as quickly as possible and 1ove 
the crop. 

In addition to meat, we have some billion and a half po nds 
of butter; we have about two billion pounds of shorteni: g— 
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- - ALL RIGHT AS FAR AS IT GOES 


BU the Canner or Processor who lives through Post War Competition 
must do more than plan. There must be - - - 


POST WAR PREPARATION 


S GOOD WAYS TO PREPARE 


1 REPLACE old obsolete Viners with new Scott Semi-Steel Viners. The best Viner ever 

" built for Peas, Green Lima Beans and Soya Beans. Framed of heavy structural steel— . 
| very rigid. | Low center of gravity—well adapted for transporting. | Working parts 
interchangeable with other Scott Viners—inventory economy and convenience. An 
improved system of lubrication—lower operating cost. Just a few of the advantages 
of Scott Semi-Steel Viners. They are good to look at, they do areal job. Two years 
proven performance. 


2 REPLACE obsolete elevating and conveying equipment with Scott Hydraulic Elevators. 

" No other Hydraulic Elevator like it. Any height up to 45 feet. Any distance. Handles 

Peas, Lima Beans, Whole Kernel Corn, Cut Green Beans, Cranberries, Diced Vegetables, 

and a host of other commodities. Scott Hydraulic Elevators give satisfactory performance 

because every Elevator is engineered to fit each installation requirement. 18,000 lbs. 
capacity. Low price, low upkeep, floor space only 20" x 45". 


3 INSTALL Scott-Carmichael Washer Elevators. They wash as they elevate with a sudsy, 
" surging, washing action. The Rolls-Royce of elevating equipment. 


4 REPLACE old style Washers with Scott Hi-Eff Washers. The machine that does three 
" (3) jobs in one, and does a real job at each. (a) Removes stones and other heavy subst- 
ances. (b) Floats off all light materials. (c) Screens out splits, skins, etc. as it removes the 
washing water. Then it recovers and reconditions the washing water for re-use. Capa- 


city 14,000 pounds per hour with no injury to fanciest raw stock. Floor space only 
if’. 


g REPLACE those old style Blanchers with Scott Hydraulic Pressure (Pipe Style) Blanchers. 
" Blanch your peas or beans in clean water. Saves color, protects flavor. Saves fuel. 
Saves floor space. Capacity 240 cans, or more, per minute. 


Scott Hydraulic Handling Equipment: Elevators, Washers, Flumes and Blanchers are each en- 
gineered by practical Canners to meet the requirements of modern high-speed production of 
Quality Processed Foods. 


And, if you handle beets and carrots, it will pay you to consider Scott-Urschel Harvester-Topper 
Combines. They lift, top and load at a real saving over any other method. 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 


540 W. POPLAR AVENUE COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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salad oils, fats of other kinds—oleomargarine that has crawled 
up to a half-billion pounds the last year. Coming down to your 
pet industry, last year we had about six billion cans and bottles 
and containers of all kinds of processed foods to ration. 

I have a difficult time in visualizing six billion, so we had one 
of the boys do some figuring on Sunday and he figured out that 
if these six billion cans were marshalled in a row side by side 
they would make a band clear around the circumference of the 
earth. So that, gentlemen, was the extent of your contribution 
to the civilian food conservation picture last year. Of course 
you know that this year it will be considerably cut down. 


How Points Are Determined 


The rationing process was part of the Colonel’s speech and 
consequently I don’t know exactly how he would have told it 
to you—probably a lot better—as to how these points are 
determined. Are they just pulled out of a hat, or it there 
something fundamentally sound and scientific and practical 
about them? 


I had a very peculiar testimonial on the train coming up. 
Two canners from Pennsylvania were talking about green beans. 
I heard one of them say: “Yes, I was up in Philadelphia check- 
ing with some of my customers and I found that green beans 
were slowing up and I was kind of worried about it. About 
two weeks later when the new point chart came out, by God if 
green beans weren’t down to .0!” And if you will permit me 
to quote exactly—“I don’t think they are too goddammed dumb 
in Washington at that.” (Laughter) I think that is the nearest 
to a real testimonial that we have had for some little time. 
Maybe some of you have felt that way about it but have kept 
it to yourselves, so that perhaps along with throwing the rocks 
maybe if you do throw a few bouquets it will make some of 
the hardworking boys down there feel pretty good. 

Going back to these points, as you know, every consumer, 
about 129 million plus of them, gets a ration book. That alone 
is a job that costs about $2 million to put out, print and 
distribute. With our new token program we are going to save 
our department probably $2 million a year in that instead of 
issuing two or three books a year we will have one last nearly 
two years. These points in the aggregate—allowing about 64 


meat points a month and 48 or 50 blue points for processed 
foods—run into about 16 billion points total, divided, roughly, 
9 to 10 billion in meats and the rest in processed foods. 

Of course we have to find out how many customers we’ve got 


every month. People die, people go into the Service and surren-: 


der their books, there are many, many new babies born (thank 
heaven for those of us in the food business, I guess!), so that 
that figure is variable. We just can’t sit back and decide it 
once and then ride along and think it will work all the time. So 
after making a correction for the exact number of people we 
then look at the supply. We have, say, a billion and a half 
pounds of meat in the red point program on a monthly basis. 
- We gather all the available supply of all the various items that 
come under this particular system, get the full tonnage, and 
then find out what the average point value will be on the meat, 
for example. Supposing it turns out to be 6—you realize that 
if we put a point value of 6 on spare ribs as well as steak 
nobody would eat very many spare ribs, so we start from that 
average and then we begin to take into account consumer pref- 
erence, which, incidentally, changes once in a while too, based 
on the oldfashioned proverb that every woman has a right to 
change her mind. They do it quite regularly on us. We try to 
evaluate the popular item of these various foods (they are all 
in the same program) and set our points accordingly. 


You might say: “Why don’t you separate fats from meats? 
Why do you have so many items under one program?” Frankly 
(and this comes directly from the Colonel—I think he has 
expressed it probably better than I have heard it any other way 
before), we just aren’t smart enough, neither is anybody else, 
to be sure that in every meat center in every little village and 
hamlet and crossroads town every day that everybody shops 
there is exactly that much butter, that many pork chops, that 
much steak, that much oleomargarine, or that much shortening 
available for those particular consumers that are shopping on 
that particular day. Obviously, nobody but the Lord himself 
could figure that one out, so the reason this flexible point ration- 
ing system works is because (and I am not kidding myself) 
millions of consumers who shop every day correct our mistakes 
in the stores. When there isn’t enough of one product under 
the red point program they very obligingly buy another, and 
fortunately—up to now at least—the distortions in distribution 
have not been serious enough to greatly inconvenience them. 

Well, we’ve got these points set now and we are starting in 
on the procedure. Perhaps going to your own line of processed 
foods, it might be a little more direct and practical for this 
meeting today. The points are set, the same factors of personal 
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preference on the part of consumers in the various items of 
canned foods of course are taken into account. We have so 
many million cans of the whole line under the blue point pro- 
gram that has to last until the next crop. We have to divide it 
up so that it moves regularly, so that during the pack year 
everything goes out but yet there is something available up to 
at least, the last two or three weeks or a month perhaps. So 
the points are set and we are going. As you know, you turn 
in your monthly reports of movement of your product to whole- 
salers of your pack, any new items of additional pack that you 
have during the month—we have all those figures. We have 
figures showing what the wholesaler sells to the retailer, and 
up to this time our points have been changed upward or down- 
ward based upon how fast this merchandise which has to last 
until the new crop comes has gone down to the retailer from 
yourselves and the wholesalers. If it has gone faster than the 
number of million cases or 100,000 cases that are scheduled for 
that month, based upon past experience over many years out 
of the archives as to when the heavy sales of the different 
items take place, if it has gone faster than the schedule which 
we set—which obviously means we will run out of goods before 
the new pack—then we up the points. If it is going slower, 
we drop the points. 


That has worked very well; in fact, the performance record 
of the Processed Foods Division I think is pretty good, and I 
think you will agree with me, because, after all, this thing had 
to be learned—it had to be started from scratch. The British, 
for example, after World War I sent a mission to every country 
that had any type of rationing and they got all that stuff to- 
gether, and they did a beautiful job in putting a blue ribbon 
around it, and various types of programs, and putting it away 
in a pigeonhole in case they ever needed it. This gang had to 
start from scratch, as I told you before, so when you consider 
that there was never any experience as to what Americans would 
do after somebody told them they could not have what they 
wanted exactly the way they wanted it, when you consider that 
our performance record from April through December on the 
entire canned foods—fruit juices and everything else in the 
processed food line—showed a schedule of, I think, 194 million 
cases that should have moved during that period and an actual 
movement of 185 million cases, that indicates that we were less 
than 5% off. 


Of course in normal times sometimes your inventories were a 
little bit larger than anticipated. In normal times, too, I guess 
a can would rust. So that, based on the performance, this 
system hasn’t been so bad. 


In addition to the processor and wholesaler figures that we 
get, one of the first things that we recognized was that we did 
not know what was going on in the retail stores. We do control 
inventories of retail grocers by what is known as our allowable 
inventory that they cannot exceed. They are registered at their 
boards, they are allowed so many points, and, presumably, that 
is a normal stock that retail grocers have carried in the past 
50 years without rationing. However, what that allowable in- 
ventory does not tell us is whether or not a retailer may be 
extremely heavy on one item and out of stock on another. That 
is where some of the little troubles come in, and that is why 
we get visits from you people I suppose. So we are plugging 
up that hole. We have arranged now with the Nielsen Service, 
that has been doing that, kind of work in good shape for a good 
many years, to keep us supplied with these retail figures. We 
have also arranged to have some pantry inventories made, and 
I think your own Association is doing a fine job on that. We 
have also brought your little statistical consulting group into 
the picture that are going to meet regularly with us every 
month before it is time to set points, and to give us their ideas 
and their solution to whatever problems there might be in the 
field. We try to get out and get them from all angles, but ii we 
have a contact of this kind-right from your industry we tliink 
that it will be that much better. 


We have also what we call our Consumer Panel—some *',000 
families that keep a record of every purchase of every “ood 
item in the grocery store, and they: report that. Those purchases 
are all tabulated at a central point by machinery so that we get 
this information when it is only about ten days old. “hat 
enables us to try to trace what point changes have done aii to 
bring these wholesaler and processor figures more up-to-da‘e. 

Obviously, there is a little delay in the point chart cha ges 
getting actually into effect in the retail store. You have seen 
charts 30 to 60 days old. Sometimes the mail is a little »'0W; 
sometimes they don’t have help to put up the charts. But that 
situation is going to be improved considerably. 

I wonder what would have happened to green beans had this 
system not been in effect? A survey of some 1500 s‘ores 
throughout the United States showed that the sales on green 
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l THERE CAN BE STYLE AND SYMMETRY 
| in lomatoes, Too 


And the public pays well for style and symmetry! Men 
respond to perfection in anything. For 14 years, Stokes 
| tomato breeding program has ticked because it aimed 
| for a high standard and because it achieved a high 
finish. Style and symmetry combined with Production 
| | Strength feature the four Stokes strains of tomatoes 
| as developed in a unique two-generation-per-year 
| routine... New Jersey in summer... Florida in winter. 


FRANCIS C. STOKES LIMITED 
i Breeders and Growers of Fine Tomato Seed 
Hil VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


THE MARK OF THE BEST 


PRODUCING SINCE 1882 


VALIANT STOKESDALE MASTER MARGLOBE- RUTGERS 
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beans jumped the moment that point change to .0 became known. 
That shows we can still sell merchandise for you if we have to. 
We might take a minute or two to ask ourselves whether in 
the light of what is going on today all these pains of love’s 
labor are lost or are worth while. We have a lot of men in 
Government whose industries could well use them. I don’t know 
how long I can afford the luxury of a Washington job—I really 
have to get back to work pretty soon, too,—and we are all 
worried about that. None of us are anxious to stretch this 
thing out a day longer than necessary. Probably the happiest 
moment we can have down there is when conditions are such 
that we can unration ourselves out of a job and go back home. 


This Compared With Last War 


Let’s take a look at what we are up against in this war as 
against the last one. In the first place, we don’t have 2% million 
tons of sugar that Java and the Philippines produced for us, 
and for whomever wanted to buy it, during World War I. The 
Japs have that, at the moment at least. Ineidentally, that 
constitutes one-half of the total amount of sugar that has been 
allocated to our division to ration to the civilians of the United 
States in 1944, so you see it is quite a dent in the food supply. 

We have in this war 10 to 11 million men under arms—we had 
4 million at the most in the last war. We have a food pipeline 
ranging from 2500 to 2800 miles on the Atlantic side to probably 
6,000 to 12,000 miles on the Pacific side, and those pipelines 
have to be kept full of food. It just does not leave much for 
the rest of us. 

You can illustrate this for yourselves very quickly by taking 
the old analogy of the garden hose. If you are watering your 
lawn with a 10-foot length of hose and the spigot is right 
there, obviously there doesn’t have to be nearly as much water in 
the hose before you begin to get an effect at the other end. The 
same thing applies to our food supply lines. The Army has to 
work on a 270-day basis and it means the longer these lines are 
the less food is available for civilians. In the last war 20 to 25% 
of our people went into war production jobs; this time it is 
better than 50%. In the last war I think we produced 11,000 
planes. I don’t think we shipped one single American plane 
across the Atlantic; in this war we produce that many a month. 
I guess you have evidence of what they are doing in all parts 
of the world. 

All of that certainly changes the problem, but what is even 
more important, to me, is that the purchasing power of the 
people in this war is really something to talk about. The last 
war cost us $32-billion, I believe. Incidentally, this is out of my 
department, but just as a little testimonial to what the men on 
pricing in OPA are doing, if they had been on the job in the last 
war on price control it would have cost only $17 billion instead 
of $32 billion. I think I have that just about right. A highly 
mechanized war costs lots of money. We are spending nearly $100 
billion a year as against $32 billion in the “popgun skirmish” 
of the last one compared to this one. Nearly everybody is 
carriage trade ... everybody wants to buy the best ... every- 
body has all sorts of ambitions to rise socially. That is perfectly 
natural. Just as you and I in the food processing business want 
to increase our pack, we want to crawl up, so does the everyday 
citizen who hasn’t been able to buy many of the foods that he 
is able to buy today likewise want to improve his status in life. 
It is a perfectly natural human desire and you can’t overlook it. 
If you try to laugh it off you just get in trouble. 

If we did not have some type of rationing with this immense 
purchasing power, with 35% of our people able to buy foods that 
they never could afford before—well, it would simply be a 
question of the first two or three early shoppers in the morning 
getting everything there is and the rest would have little or 
nothing. 

So the situation is entirely different than it was in the last 
war. Although we are anxious to cut out this rationing program 
as soon as we can, yet obviously for some little time to come 
some sort of control will have to be in effect. 

I might close with our objectives stated informally, and un- 
fortunately I cannot read what I have had to say to you today 
because I had two speeches here and consequently had to rough 
up some little notes from both of them. Part of the other 
speech came by telephone so I imagine that left quite a lot to 
the imagination, too. 

Our Objective 

Our first objective I think can be stated very plainly: We are 
going to move what you pack. We maintain that rationing is 
the greatest food salesman that ever hit the pike, and if you 
don’t believe it you just watch people going into the stores and 
buying stuff they never bought before just so they don’t waste 
those priceless stamps and coupons. You know in your own 
households there are all sorts of products on the pantry shelf 
that you never had before, simply because this great leveling- 
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out program that has been instituted and the purchasing power 
of the people give everybody a chance. 

Rationing is the greatest sampler you have ever had in the 
food business and it is sampling at a profit. Usually it costs 
money to sample. This distribution of these ration coupons in 
an equitable manner throughout the country, the same amount 
to everybody, has created an entirely new market for you and 
me—you now and I also when I get back to it—and I don’t 
think we have much to worry about as far as producing too 
much food goes. We won’t retain all of this new market of 
35% of the people but plenty of them have had a taste of good 
eating and they are going to spend, in my opinion, more of their 
earnings, even when their earnings are down, in buying foods 
instead of something else because they have had new taste 
thrills, and if I know anything about people they are going to 
want that kind of stuff again. 

That to me is a result from rationing that no matter how 
many midnight hours you and I have to spend in getting out 
these “damn” OPA reports and what not, that is something 
that comes to us. I'll grant you it wasn’t intended but the net 
result for the food industry is just the same in this program 
and I think you will find when this thing is over that we will 
have a much more even distribution of various food products 
throughout the United States. 

You and I know that this country is a series of provinces and 
empires. If you don’t believe that, talk to a guy from Texas— 
he will tell you right away what his personal preferences are. 
New Englanders have a different idea of eating than people 
from Illinois, but with the opportunities that everybody in 
America has had under this rationing program to sample at 
least practically every type of food that is produced I think 
you will find that it is a mighty healthy condition for the 
industry. So when I say that our objective in the rationing 
department is to sell the pack I don’t have any question in my 
mind about reaching that objective. Because if we have to do 
it we will put the points down to zero, and we won’t wait until 
the end of the month if it has to be done by telegram in the 
middle of the month, I’ll guarantee you that. We are going 
to take a realistic viewpoint, and for heaven’s sake, don’t get 
jittery about having any fears of having too much food on hand! 
I think food is going to continue to be damn good property for 
a long time to come. 

Secondly, we are going to try to simplify the processed foods 
program. It will have to be gradual. We are not all of us 
agreed on just how to do it. I have the feeling that perhaps 
what we should reach for as quickly as possible is the elimina- 
tion from rationing of less important items in the processed 
food line, or at least put them down to .0 so that they can be 
slapped back on if some distortion in supply takes place 
because of them having been taken off. I believe a good many 
products that are on the program at present will be maldistrib- 
uted when they are taken off, but so what! How much damage 
would there be done if certain individuals in a certain area don’t 
get some particular unimportant specialty in the canned foods 
line as long as the entire pack moves, and as long as the major 
items that are necessary for the sustenance and health of the 
people are maintained under a good rationing system during 
the war? Perhaps that should be sufficient. However, that 
procedure will have to be very gradual. We must not upset 
the applecart by doing it too suddenly. We’ve got things work- 
ing fairly smoothly. If you toss out suddenly a big line of 
items you can imagine that the adjustments that would have 
to be made on the remainder would probably be pretty severe, 
so it has to be done gradually, but I assure you we are thinking 
in that direction and we are pushing in that direction. 

I want to say that Colonel Houston especially asked me to 
repeat that we will move the pack, and I want also to say for 
myself that the door to my Washington workshop is always 
open. When any of you are down there I want you to come in 
and see me. Not that I haven’t plenty else to do, but I am 
anxious to keep in touch with what is going on outside. I «on’t 
want you to hesitate to write at any time, whether it is indi- 
vidually or through your Association, and tell us your probiems 
because we want to get closer to you. We want to run this 
thing on the most realistic and practical basis possible. 

I appreciate your listening to me instead of my boss whom 
I am sorry you missed because I know he could have given you 
a real message in his own inimitable way. If you have any 
questions that I can answer and there is time for it, I vould 
be glad to do so. If not, thanks again, and come down and 
see us. (Applause) 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: Processors’ ceiling prices ave of 
main importance to the canning industry, and we are honored 
this afternoon by having three outstanding gentlemen identified 
with the Office of Price Administration as our speakers. It 
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is now my very great privilege to introduce Mr. James F. 
Brownlee, Deputy Administrator, Office of Price Administration. 
Mr. Brownlee. 


PRICE CEILINGS AND CONTROL 


By JAMES F. BROWNLEE 
Deputy Administrator, Office of Price Administration 


I am not going to talk to you about the pricing of canned 
foods, because for the short time that you will bear with me 
I would like to have you get a picture of the general operations 
and general problems and policies of price administration—just 
as clear a picture as I am able to give you and one which I 
want to describe with all possible frankness and candor. 


Recently I receiyed a copy of a letter which Paul Willis had 
sent out under date of January 21, 1944, to all member com- 
panies of AGMA. In discussing price control, here is what 
he says: 


“PRICE CONTROLS: As it applies to price control, the 
OPA situation sums up as follows: certainly by having 
Bowles, Brownlee, Carroll, etc., in top positions, the OPA 
has taken on a much better front. As it applies to the end 
result, however, there is very little difference in the situa- 
tion from what it was under Henderson and Prentiss 
Brown. There are the same delays in getting action... 
there are the continued efforts of men on the staff to impose 
grade labeling, standards, and flat pricing; and the same 
effort at controlling profits rather than controlling price 
ceilings. OPA is still threatening to arbitrarily reduce the 
price of some established products, even though there has 
been no price increase for years. Having failed so far to 
impose grade labeling and flat pricing on canned vegetables 
and on canned fruits, OPA is now threatening to do this 
on canned meats. How this is going to work out remains 
to be seen. I know that Bowles, Brownlee, and Carroll are 
trying hard to do a good job, and we certainly intend to 
give them our best cooperation.” 


He brings out in this paragraph many of the things which we 
hear so frequently in connection with the OPA, and I have read 
it to you because it seems to me to touch in its various points, 
upon the very essence of price control. 


When this so-called “business men’s administration” of OPA 
started in August 1943, Chet Bowles, Jean Carroll, Jack 
Gismond, Carl Lovegren, and all the rest of us were told many 
times how glad industry was to have us take over. We re- 
marked to many of our friends at the time that I would be 
curious to see how they felt about it after we had been here 
six months. Apparently Paul Willis expresses at least a feeling 
that they don’t feel so good. Therefore, if you can stand the 
thought, I would like to have you sit down behind the desk of 
any one of us and see if you can tell me how you would handle 
the problems which we face, and whether our general thinking 
in handling them differs from what yours probably would be, 
were you in our same place. 

First, I think it is essential that you consider for a minute 
the whole stabilization picture as it is—not just prices or wage 
scales, but the entire relationship of those two main factors 
that constitute stabilization or lack of stabilization. 

Whether you like it or not, the general position is that labor 
has been told that the Little Steel Formula would control only 
as long as price administration was able to hold the general 
price level. If we do fail, on the other hand, to hold this price 
level, it was at least implied that wages would have to find 
some other level of adjustment. As I said above, you may not 
like this stabilization picture, but it’s the only one you have 
es I think I can say to you that the line is stretched awfully 
thin. 


Not To Control Profits! 


Now, as to specific points that come up in connection with 
our pricing operations: First, we are constantly accused, of 
trying to control profits rather than to control prices. I want 
to say to you as emphatically as I can that nothing could be 
further from the truth. So far as Bowles and I and the other 
men who are controlling the policy in OPA are concerned, we 
not only believe in profits; most of us have lived on profits all 
of our lives. And the degree of our being able to live well or 
not quite so well, has been our ability to make profits or not 
make them. On the other hand, to take the attitude that we do 
not look at profits would be just as far from the truth. Profits 
and prices are so integrated that no price control can fail to 
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consider profits as one of the factors that enter into the prices 
which you net. As a matter of fact, you men of industry prove 
that to us every day. Hundreds of times a week, we are asked 
for price increases. Invariably, the reason for those requests 
is the fact that we have named prices which do not enable 
industry to make what they feel is a proper and fair profit. 
So, if you will believe me, that we are not trying to hunt down 
profits, but that we cannot control prices without considering 
them as one of the elements that enter into price, I think we 
can come to a fairly common understanding that they are a 
factor, but only one of the factors. 


Approaching this from another angle, we also find that the 
consideration of profits under the policy of the agency is a 
safeguard to industry, and not a threat. We consider that to 
set prices for an industry, which are generally fair and 
equitable, we must increase prices for an industry when that 
industry reaches the point that its dollar profits are not equal 
to what they were in a representative peacetime period. There 
isn’t anything equivocal about this position insofar as we are 
concerned. It’s an obligation on our part, and we have no 
option when an industry’s figures show us that the prices we 
have named do not return to them the profits that they made 
in a representative peacetime period, then we must raise the 
prices to bring the industry back to its peacetime earnings 
position, adjusted for changes in investment. 


The philosophy behind this is that we cannot be expected to 
allow price increases that let industry make more profits out 
of the war than they would make normally. Mind you, however, 
that this criterion I have just mentioned above is applied only 
when we are asked for an increase in the prices of industry as 
a whole. I think you will all agree, that under the prices we 
have named, industry earnings are generally far, far better 
than in an average peacetime period. And I know you all 
agree with me that you would not want us to put industry or 
this agency in the position of insisting that price. increases be 
allowed which would give industry an extra profit because the 
nation is at war. 


Like many other critics of OPA, Paul Willis also takes us 
to task for delays in getting action. Frankly, this is an indict- 
ment that we must admit. It arises, I think, from two different 
situations. First, because the job is just too big for us and 
would be too big for even far smarter men than we are. I 
can well remember in the happy days when I was just a 
business man, that considerable numbers of various organiza- 
tions I have been associated with, would sit around for hours 
at a time trying to determine what the price should be on a 
specific product. Perhaps some of you have gone through this 
same experience, and, perhaps, if you think back for a minute, 
you will admit that it took you some time to come to your 
conclusion even though in the national economy the particular 
item you were discussing might not have been too important, 
or the volume too great. OPA unfortunately is concerned with 
the problem not of controlling the price of a single item which 
may have a volume from several hundred thousands, to quite 
a few million dollars, but for controlling prices of at least a 
hundred billion dollars worth of sales per year. I can assure 
you that no one in the agency takes this responsibility lightly, 
either on the side of controlling too tightly and thereby putting 
large numbers of people out of business, or by controlling too 
loosely and thereby giving impetus to the inflationary situation 
that is such a very real threat. On the other hand, I can say 
to you that I think on the average the men who work for OPA 
spend more hours per day, per week and per month, than private 
industry could possibly get them to do no matter how high the 
pay. They do it because they believe the job is worth doing 
and they realize that unless they do the job well, one of the 
two alternatives I have just pointed out above is sure to happen. 


Also, perhaps industry itself is a little to blame for this 
situation, and this is the second factor that enters into delays. 
You can’t price honestly and properly without knowing the 
facts. We cannot do a sound pricing job without knowing 
operating costs so that we know what hurts you too much, or, 
on the other hand, what would constitute unduly high prices 
with the consequent threat to the stabilization picture. We 
need your help in this and if industry will realize that ost 
figures are necessary to us to do this job, and will cooperate 
in giving us those cost figures, I can assure you that many of 
you complain about so bitterly will be grestly 
essened. 


Correct Your Thinking 


Then, of course, we are often charged with having cer‘ain 
causes that we are trying to further—such as grade label ng, 
standards and flat pricing. Let me say to you that in ‘he 
present administration of OPA there are no ulterior mot:ves 
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and there are no causes to be furthered. We have one job and 
I have told you it’s a bigger job than any of us can do to our 
satisfaction. That one and only job is price control. If at 
times we are forced to interfere with customary industry prac- 
tices, it is because we know of no other way to secure proper 
price control. It’s hard for me to believe that you men even 
feel that businessmen in OPA want a different kind of economy 
after the war than they have lived with prior to the time that 
they came with OPA. I don’t believe you do believe this, but I 
do think you believe that there are people in the agency who 
have other motives and that these other people are sufficiently 
powerful to cause us to do things against our will or that they 
are sufficiently smart to succeed in getting us to take actions 
because we don’t really know what we are doing. I know neither 
cf these is true. The philosophy in OPA is just to do a pure 
and simple price control job the best way we can. Our ideas 
may vary as to how best to secure this price control, but as I 
see our obligation, it is to name the lowest price that we can 
fairly impose, and then to the very best of our ability cooperate 
in every way with industry to see that the method of fitting that 
price into the structure, is the method which is least disruptive 
to customary industry practices. 


In the vast majority of cases, I suspect the real difference 
between industry and ourselves is not the method we use, 
but the level of prices we name. Industry naturally feels that 
in many cases we are not granting them the level of prices that 
they really need. Whether this is true or not, it seems to me 
is best determined by the record and this record is that industry 
as a whole is profitable—that failures are fewer than they have 
ever been in the history of this country. Also, perhaps some- 
thing which you do not realize and that you may be interested 
in, is the fact that the pressures that come upon us are not by 
any manner of means all on the side of higher prices. Perhaps 
you don’t realize that time and again, I and the other members 
of the price department are called from meetings where industry 
is telling us that we are grinding them down unfairly, to a 
meeting of consumers or of labor who tell us that we are 
dcing an unpardonable job of increasing prices beyond all 
vhyme or reason. It has sometimes been said that business 
has done a good job in getting us down here because we are 
permitting business to benefit at the expense of all the con- 
sumers in the country and that the methods we are using can 
lead to nothing but inflation of the wildest sort. 


Now, of course, this is not true. As a matter of fact, I 
think the agency has done not only a good job but an outstand- 
ing job. I can say that without throwing any bouquets at 
myself because after all, I am only one of the newcomers. But 
it seems to me that the record speaks for itself. The record 
since April of last year indicates that regardless of unbelievable 
pressures on the whole economy, the price level has remained 
almost completely stable. I think in fairness to the men who 
are doing this job I must say that in my own personal opinion 
they haven’t done it too badly. Nor in doing it have they hurt 
anyone more than could be avoided. If the justice is sometimes 
rough, it is only because the job is huge. I think it’s going to 
be a better job as it goes along because all of us are day by 
day learning more about it; but whether it’s a better job or not, 
I can assure you that it’s going to be an honest job; and when, 
and if, the time comes that it is felt desirable to have other 
people to control the destinies of the agency, the one thing I 
hope, not only for our own sakes, but for the sake of business 
and industry, that the accusation will be that we particular 
businessmen just weren’t smart enough to do the job, and 
never that we didn’t make an honest effort. Just so long as 
we call them as we see them, I am willing to stand or fall on 
the judgment and objectives of my associates in OPA. 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: Many of you here have met our 
next speaker either by calling on him to discuss your own 
individual problems, or as a member of a committee of our 
industry, and at this time I am pleased to present Mr. Jean 
F. Carroll, Director, Food Price Division, Office of Price 
Administration. Mr. Carroll. 

Mr. Carroll’s prepared paper dealing with the subject of 
“Processors’ Ceiling Prices” was printed in THE CANNING 
TRADE of February 21st, page 12. Please refer. 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: I am of the opinion that prac- 
tically all of you here this afternoon are acquainted with our 
next speaker. A few months ago he accepted the position as 
Head of the Processed Fruit and Vegetable Section, Food Price 
Division, Office of Price Administration. I am informed that 
he is staying on the job pretty well, too; that he is now 
averaging between 15 and 16 hours a day. I now eall on 
Carl N. Lovegren to talk to you. 
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CEILING PRICES AND COST FINDING 
By CARL N. LOVEGREN 


My job in OPA is a snap compared to Mr. Brownlee’s and 
Mr. Carroll’s. I haven’t a speech to make but I do want to 
give you some observations that I have picked up in the short 
while I have been in Washington. 


I want to tell you at the outset that I have never met a 
couple of squarer shooters than Jim Brownlee and Jean Carroll. 
They are a comfort to work with, I know that they are sincere, 
I know that they are honest, and I know that they want to do 
a good job. I know that they will do a good job if they get 
the support and the cooperation from the industry to which 
they are entitled. 


Mr. Brownlee mentioned in his address the point about OPA 
being asked to increase prices and about the pressure groups 
that crack it from the other side. Believe me, I know something 
about those pressure groups and it isn’t very much fun to do 
that which you know is the proper thing to do and then have 
these pressure groups accuse you of doing all the things that 
are bad for the best interests of the country. 


I think that this plan that Mr. Carroll submitted to you is 
a good deal. I think the canning industry is being given very 
fine consideration by the Office of Price Administration. 


I want in my own behalf to tell you that I appreciate the 
support that you are giving us in our cost study. I am sure 
that all of you know that this is not a fishing expedition; that 
we are simply going to get the facts that are real facts and 
on which we can form honest conclusions. 


Mr. Carroll said that I was going to discuss further that 
plan. I think that probably it would be better if you as 
individuals who would like to discuss it would meet with me 
and those of my staff in Private Dining Room No. 5. We will 
be there constantly up until Wednesday. It will be our inten- 
tion, as Mr. Carroll said, to ask the Industry Advisory Board 
in to Washington just as quickly as we are able to present to 
them the figures that we have developed, and I know that 
between the Advisory Board and those of us in the Office of 
Price Administration we will come out with a well done job. 

Thank you. (Applause) 


The conference adjourned at 4.30 P. M. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
February 15, 1944 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
_ CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


This was called to order at 10.00 A. M. by Mr. Carroll E. 
Lindsey, president of the Association. 


President Lindsey Summarizes 


At the opening session of the Processors’ Conference I said 
that the principal subjects on which canners lacked information, 
and on which they must be informed if they are to shift to 
high gear in production this year were: (1) the amount of 
the industry’s output that is to be set aside for the Govern- 
ment, (2) the prices that canners will have to pay for saw 
products and the way this pricing program will be han:led, 
(3) the price ceilings that will be placed on the finished proc uct. 
You will recall that I ventured no prediction as to how much 
of this information would be furnished by the Government 
representatives appearing on the program, or what the na ure 
of the information would be. I shall make no attempt no», to 
review what you have heard at the two days of meetings. The 
outstanding result of the conference I believe is that can: ers, 
from what they heard, are encouraged to go ahead an do 
their utmost toward meeting the Government’s request for 
all-out production. 


I hardly need to tell you that the conference is closing .n 4 
much better spirit than prevailed at the end of the conferen e 4 
year ago. Then we were led to expect much and received | ‘tle. 
This year we were told what we might expect and would 
receive what was promised. I do not mean to say that we ‘ave 
all the details we will need, or that there are no further } vob- 
lems to work out, but we do have a pattern on which tc go 
ahead with plans and we have reason to feel that, while tere 
has been delay in getting it prepared, this pattern will be the 
fundamental basis for whatever regulations may be issued. 
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The industry has realized that a sudden ending of the war 
might well involve ruinous inventory losses in event of an all- 
out pack. This risk has been minimized by the announcement 
of the War Food Administration that it plans to purchase all 
offerings from certified processors of the major canned fruits 
and vegetables and dried fruits packed in 1944 at 90% of the 
processor’s net ceilings as established by the Office of Price 
Administration. 


I think, too, that all of us are encouraged by the change from 
last year in both the personnel and attitude of the Office of 
Price Administration which is now operating on more practical 
and businesslike lines. 


The increased requirements of canned foods for the armed 
forces are a challenge to the production ability of the industry, 
and I feel confident that the industry will meet this challenge 
in the same patriotic spirit that has enabled it to break produc- 
tion records during the past two years. We face a most difficult 
problem in getting the labor requirement in foods that the 
country and its armed forces need. This year, as last, the job 
of getting that labor will rest very largely on the individual 
canner and the community in which he is located. He will 
have to organize his recruitment plans well in advance of the 
actual operating season. He will have to make the best possible 
use of every agency that can give him assistance. 


At the first day of the conference there was placed in your 
hands the report of the Association’s Planning Committee in 
order that you might study its recommendations in connection 
with the proposal and plans presented by the various Govern- 
ment agencies. This report represents many weeks of work 
and I want to pay a richly deserved tribute to Howard T. 
Cumming for taking on the job as acting chairman of the 
Committee, staying on the job, and keeping others on the job 
in working out the report. Few of us realize the immense task 
in evolving plans that will be reasonably satisfactory to an 
industry that includes plants operating under such diverse 
conditions as exist in the canning industry. 


Today I end my service as president of the Association. It 
has been one of the best and most enjoyable experiences that a 
businessman can have. Whatever I may have been able to 
contribute to the Association work has been more than balanced 
by what I have gained in new acquaintances, new friends, new 
knowledge of the industry, and added respect for the high 
character of the men who make up our industry. I thank you 
one and all for your encouragement and your cooperation and 
I bespeak for my successor the same spirit of loyalty and help- 
fulness that you have so generously accorded to me. (Applause) 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


First we will have the report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions. Mr. Ralph Dulany. 


MR. RALPH O. DULANY (John H. Dulany & Sons, Fruit- 
land, Md.): The Nominating Committee has had quite a little 
correspondence before coming here, and last night had a session 
at which I think all members were present. I want to thank 
the Committee for the hearty way in which they entered into 
the duty that was assigned to them, and I am happy to say to 
you that all of the nominations were unanimously concurred in 
by the Committee. 

Mr. Dulany read the prepared report of the Committee on 
Nominations, as follows: 

President: G. Sherwin Haxton, Haxton Canning Company, 
Oakfield, New York. 

First Vice-President: Fred A. Stare, Columbus Foods Cor- 
poration, Columbus, Wisconsin. 

Second Vice-President: Alfred W. Eames, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Frank E. Gorrell, Washington, D. C. 


DIRECTORS 
For Two Years 


Irving A. Nelson, Cool Spring Canning Co., Lake Mills, Iowa. 
Welby Young, Mississippi Valley Canning Co., Osceola, Ark. 


For Three Years 


Robert Baker, Baker Canning Co., Dundas, Wis. 

W. E. Beach, McKeon Canning Co., Inc., Burbank, Calif. 

E. M. Brennan, P. E. Harris & Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Ralph Butterfield, Eaton Canning Co., Eaton, Ind. 

E. C. Christensen, Christensen Products Co., Weslaco, Tex. 
S. R. Clevenger, Bush Bros. & Co., Dandridge, Tenn. 

A. E. Coddington, Ladoga Canning Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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William N. Colonna, John W. Taylor Packing Co., Inc., Hall- 
wood, Va. 

W. F. Dietrich, Minnesota Valley Canning Co., LeSueur, Miin, 

S. E. W. Friel, Jr., S. E. W. Friel Sons, Queenstown, Md. 

George H. Hall, George H. Hall & Sons, Inc., Dexter, Me. 

John R. Hinton, Blundon & Hinton, Inc., Reedville, Va. 

S. A. Holman, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, III. 

West Jens, Pleasant Grove Canning Co., Pleasant Grove, Utah. 

Moses P. Lawrence, North Lubec Mfg. and Canning (Co., 
North Lubec, Me. 

C. J. Meister, Fairmont Canning Co., Fairmont, Minn. 

Chester A. Ray, New Era Canning Co., New Era, Mich. 

Kenneth N. Rider, Kenneth N. Rider Co., Trafalgar, Ind. 

C. B. Spencer, Spencer Packing Co., Lebanon, Oregon. 

John Speyer, Baldwin Packers, Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 

William Varney, Varney Canning, Inc., Roy, Utah. 


Held Over From Previous Years 

Rodney S. Bell, Kuner-Empson Co., Brighton, Colo. 

C. Webb Campbell, Cummins Canning Co., Conneaut, Ohio. 

Garth Carrier, Iowa Canning Co., Vinton, Iowa 

C. H. Chitham, Milford Canning Co., Milford, III. 

D. D. Conway, Minot Food Packers, Inc., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Berkeley Davis, Rogers Canning Co., Milton, Oreg. 

H. C. Draper, Draper Canning Co., Milton,.Del. 

Fred Drew, Drew Canning Co., Ltd., Campbell, Calif. 

aa Naa Filice & Perrelli Canning Co., Inc., Richmond, 

alif. 

W. A. Free, Hungerford Packing Co., Hungerford, Pa. 

Walter A. Friend, Friend Brothers, Melrose, Mass. 

H. K. Funderburg, Keene-Belvidere Canning Co., Belvidere, III. 

W. W. Giddings, Polk Packing Assn., Winter Haven, Fla. 

William E. Halstead, Halstead Canning Co., Inc., Cortland, 
New York. 

Roy E. Ingalls, Washington Packers, Inc., Sumner, Wash. 

A. C. Ketzler, Bordo Products Co., Winter Haven, Fla. 

“—— Kinnaird, Northern Processing Co., Traverse City, 
Mich. 

A. T. Leatherbury, Eastern Shore Canning Co., Machipongo, 
Virginia. 

M. H. Mann, Red Lodge Canning Co., Red Lodge, Mont. 

E. R. Elwell, Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland, Me. 

Walter W. Maule, Mushroom Cooperative Canning Co., 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

Fred Moss, Idaho Canning Co., Ltd., Payette, Idaho. 

William Opitz, Elkhorn Canning Co., Elkhorn, Wis. 

A. Kings County Packing Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

— Powell, California Packing Corp., San Francisco, 

alif. 

Fred C. Pratt, J. W. Pratt Co., Farmington, Me. 

F. L. Shannon, W. N. Clark Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

L. E. Shannon, Otoe Food Products Co., Nebraska City, Nebr. 

J. I. Smith, Jr., Esmeralda Canning Co., Circleville, Ohio. 

D. B. Stringham, Royal Canning Corp., Ogden, Utah. 

T. Stran Summers, Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New 
Freedom, Pa. 

Frank J. Tormey, Snider Packing Div., General Foods Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y 

C. B. Torsch, Torsch Canning Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Carl B. Urann, Cranberry Canners, Inc., Hanson, Mass. 

Joseph Weber, Durand Canning Co., Durand, Wis. : 

George S. Wenger, Lake Erie Canning Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Henry A. White, Hawaiian Pineapple Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

H. C. Whiteford, Whiteford Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. | 

A. T. Williams, French Sardine Co., Terminal Island, alif. 


Finance Committee 
Carroll E. Lindsey, Highlands City, Fla., Chairman. 
W. I. Andrus, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Harold K. Bachelder, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Herbert J. Barnes, Kaysville, Utah. 
F. E. Brewer, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
H. L. Cannon, Bridgeville, Del. 
E. B. Cosgrove, LeSueur, Minn. 
S. B. Cutright, Hoopeston, I]. 
Ralph O. Dulany, Fruitland, Md. 
Alfred W. Eames, San Francisco, Calif. 
A. T. Flynn, Chicago, Ill. 
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Hugh K. Funderburg, Belvidere, Il. 
Wrank Gerber, Fremont, Mich. 

Walter L. Graefe, Griffin, Ga. 

u. E. Gray, San Jose, Calif. 

Arthur Hamilton, Lebanon, Ohio. 

®, A. Harding, Watertown, Mass. 

H. F. Krimendahl, Celina, Ohio. 

H. E. MacConaughey, San Francisco, Calif. 
Karl Kuner Mayer, Brighton, Colo. 
B. C. Olney, New York, N. Y. 

Robert C. Paulus, Salem, Oregon. 

Ralph Polk, Jr., Tampa, Fla. 

E. N. Richmond, San Jose, Calif. 

H. N. Riley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Emil Rutz, Sunnyvale, Calif. 

F. A. Stare, Columbus, Wisconsin. 

John B. Stokely, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Clarence M. Walters, Chicago, III. 

Joseph B. Weix, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Paul N. Wolf; Gwynneville, Indiana. 


MR. DULANY (continuing): The Committee on Nominations 
recommends that the President of the Association be authorized 
to appoint the chairman and secretaries of the commodity sec- 
tions of the National Canners Association for 1944. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the election of these officers and 
directors as nominated. 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: Are there any further nominations 
from the floor? Is there a second to the motion? 

The motion was duly seconded, was voted upon and unani- 
mously carried, Mr. Dulany officially casting the ballot for the 
officers and directors as nominated. 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: 
officially elected. 

Next on the progam will be a report of the Planning Com- 
mittee by the chairman, Mr. Alfred W. Eames. 


I declare the officers and directors 


REPORT OF PLANNING COMMITTEE 
By ALFRED W. EAMES 


Chairman 


I think you will recall the conditions which confronted those 
on the Administrative Council who met in Washington in 
December which led to the appointment of the Planning Com- 
mittee. There have been, as you have been aware, material 
changes in the picture as we saw it at that time as a result of 
very greatly increased Army and Navy requirements. The 
Committee’s task probably has therefore been made easier than 
it originally appeared it was going to be. However, I want 
to say for myself as the chairman of the Committee who has 
done practically no work that I think the Committee has done 
an excellent job. 


You have a copy of the Committee’s report. It does not seem 
necessary to read it to you. (For the record it is reprinted 
here.) The Committee met in January in Washington. Unfor- 
tunately, on account of illness I was unable to attend and the 
other members of the Committee drafted Howard Cumming to 
serve as Chairman. After three days’ consultation in Washing- 
ton, a preliminary report was drafted and Howard Cumming 
was requested to come to Washington to work with the appro- 
priate Government agencies in an endeavor to bring our ideas 
and theirs into line in advance of the convention. 


The reports that you have heard from the Government officials 
I think offer eloquent testimony to the ability and energy with 
which Mr. Howard Cumming carried on in Washington following 
the initial meeting of the Committee. I am sure that you have 
observed as you have read the Committee’s report, and as you 
have listened to the reports of the Government representatives 
that have been on this platform that a large part of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations have been incorporated in the gov- 
ernment’s program. 


As I look back at the situation on the closing day of the 
convention a year ago and compare it with the situation that 
confronts us today, I think we all of us have reason for con- 
siderable encouragement as to the future. I don’t think that 
we can say that all of this change has been brought about by 
the Planning Committee because we all know that it hasn’t, but 
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AYARS HI-SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 


and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 


more whole and even 
Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 
hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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there is no question but that a considerable portion of the 
change is due to the work that Howard Cumming has done, and 
I think we owe him a real vote of thanks for -the time and 
effort he has put in. 


Thank you. (Applause) 
CANNING INDUSTRY PLAN FOR 1944 PRODUCTION 


The following plan was prepared by a committee of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, which has kept constantly in mind 
the fact the Government has asked for a maximum production 
of various canned foods. 


The canning industry accepts this as its first objective and the - 


following plans, related as they are to all phases of the industry, 
are considered necessary if the maximum production is to be 
secured. These plans in the opinion of the industry must be 
accepted by the Government if the industry is to reach this 
objective. 


Recommendations. of the NCA Committee on Planning 
The Committee on Planning for 1944 Production suggests as 


a plan for the industry for 1944 the following: 
A. Support Prices: 


1. Support prices should be announced immediately. 

2. The support price for each product should in all cases be 
the price that the grower will receive for the product 
delivered to the customary point where the grower makes 
delivery to the processor. That is to say, the support 
price itself should not include any transportation costs 
from these points to the factory. | 


. The support prices should be named by customary grades 
and shall be such as to permit canners to contract with 
growers in their customary manner—meaning at a flat 
rate per unit, by grades, by varieties, or otherwise. 


. The support price on any commodity should be one that 
will be competitive with prices paid for the same com- 
modity hy those purchasing for uses other than canning. 
Support price areas for 1944 should be smaller and should 
be determined on the basis of historical raw material prices 
to include only states or areas, including areas within 
states, that have had fairly uniform raw material prices. 
If OPA sets up price areas for 1944, it is essential that 
such areas coincide in all cases with the support price 
areas. 


B. Control of Raw Products Distribution: 
1. Ceiling prices on raw products should be set at such a 
level as to provide proper distribution of the crop. 


2. In the event of failure to set such ceiling prices, some 
program shall be set up that will insure proper distribu- 
tion of the crops to the various classes of processors and 
the fresh market. 

. It is essential that any method employed to insure the 
proper distribution of raw products be effectively enforced. 
In the event that any emergency surplus of any raw 
material develops, the WFA should take responsibility by 
purchasing such surplus. The WFA may, if it is deemed 
expedient, divert such surplus through processing channels. 
If this is done, and the processor is to dispose of such 
goods, the WFA should arrange for him to sell them at 
his then prevailing ceiling price for, and on the same basis 
as he sells, such product. 


C. Purchase and Resale Program: 


1. This program should not employ finished posnneees good 
as a measure of payment. 


The purchase price should be the support price plus trans- 
portation costs from the usual assembly point to factory. 
The resale price should be the raw product cost later to 
be reflected in the OPA ceiling price for the finished 
product. 

The CCC payment to the processor should be the full 
amount of difference between the Purchase Price and 
Resale Price. 

. Any canner who in good faith attempts but fails to con- 
tract any percentage of his raw product which may be 
required, should nevertheless be certified if his average 
purchase price equals or exceeds the area Purchase Price 
specified in the CCC contract. Any refusal to certify 
under any circumstance should be reviewed, upon request 
of the processor, by the War Food Administration. 


. The provisions of this program should in no way be 
related to the profit status of any processor. 

. Purchase and resale commitments shall be embodied in 
firm contract signed by both parties. 


D. Government Reservations: 


1. The Set-Aside Order should consist of a specific reserve 

and a contingency reserve item by item that should be 
no more than 10% of the specific reserve for such item. 
The option represented by the Contingency Reserve should 
be exercised or terminated within a reasonable time after 
the completion of the pack, and the procurement officials 
should devise a method for doing so. 
A reasonable and practicable method and rate for the 
payment of carrying charges, other than insurance, should 
be developed by the Government. If the set-aside option 
is to be exercised or terminated within a reasonable time 
after completion of pack, payment for such carrying 
charges should begin 90 days from the date the sales con- 
tract is negotiated. If such option continues unlimited in 
time, such carrying charges should be paid on the entire 
set-aside portion of the pack beginning 90 days after the 
processor completes his pack of the particular item. 


. Responsibility for goods after sale and risk of loss or 
damage during storage, other than that resulting from the 
processor’s negligence, shall rest with the Government. 
The Set-Aside Order should be issued at the earliest pos- 
sible date, certainly not later than the date when support 
prices are named. 


When once named in the Set-Aside Order, changes in the 
quantities reserved should be reduced to a minimum. 


As to those portions of the pack which are directed to be 
set aside and held for direct Army purchase, there should 
be a definite and firm contract to buy either by the Army 
or by some other Government agency at Army prices. 


E. Floor Prices for Surplus Stock of Processed Foods: 


1. A floor or support price should be provided for that part 
of the pack of each seasonal canned fruit or vegetable 
which the Government is not otherwise firmly obligated 
to purchase. 

The Government should make this commitment to purchase 
at the floor price in a contract with specified provisions as 
to the time of payment and method of purchase. 


Any processed foods sold by the Government should first 
be offered to the original producer of the goods, and 
thereafter should be sold only through regular trade 
channels. 


F. Renegotiation: 


There should be no renegotiation of any contracts for 
the sale to the Government of regularly manufactured 
seasonal canned foods; and the various Government 
agencies interested in the production and procurement of 
canned fruits, vegetables, and fish should cooperate with 
the industry in securing an exemption from renegotiation 
of contracts for the sale of such foods as being standard 
commercial articles. 


G. Rationing: 

1. OPA should take the home-canned pack into account in 
the determination of the over-all supply. 

2. In determining point values OPA should give considera- 
tion to the current inventory in consumers’ hands of both 
home-canned and commercially processed foods. 

The WFA should direct OPA to declare a holiday on the 
rationing of all processed foods covered by green stamps 
between March 1, 1944, and June 30, 1944, with the 
resumption thereafter of rationing at any level which 
may become necessary. 

The industry should accept the OPA suggestion fo: the 
appointment of a representative industry committee 
which the OPA may consult in establishing periodic 
ration values for canned foods. 


H. Manpower: 


1. Primarily the industry must accept the responsibility of 
exhausting all local possibilities of securing necessary 
workers. Both Government and industry publicit: to 
encourage recruitment should be continued. 

The maximum numbers of war prisoners should be yrade 
available as near to canning plants as possible, and pre- 
season distribution of such prisoners should be planned. 
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3. The maximum number of imported workers, secured under 
the amended Public Law 45, should be obtained by the 
War Food Administration and definitely assigned to 
canning plants. 


4. To the fullest extent adequate furloughs should be given 
to members of the armed forces willing to work in 
processing plants. 


5, Fullest cooperation should be extended, including housing 
arrangements, to canners in arranging for the interstate 
transportation and employment of migratory cannery 
workers. 


6. The National Selective Service authorities and local boards 
should recognize that, unless key men are available, the 
canning industry cannot absorb and supervise a large 
number of inexperienced workers. 


7. The Director of Economic Stabilization and the War Labor 
Board and its regional offices should provide a flexible 
and rapid method for adjustments of wage rates for indi- 
vidual processing plants, or, if appropriate, by regions, 
which become necessary for the maintenance of production 
in such regions. The War Food Administration in its 
control of agricultural wage rates should take into account 
prevailing wage rates for processing labor. 


I. Ceiling Prices for Processed Foods: 


In the development of OPA maximum price regulations cover- 

ing 1944 production, the following principles should govern. 

1. Price regulations should be established which will provide 
an incentive to production and afford a fair and reasonable 
margin to the processor, which will maintain the historical 
competitive relationships and differentials in price by 
style and commercial grades packed, and which will pro- 
vide administrative machinery for prompt action upon all 
questions which may arise under such regulations. 

2. Formula pricing should be provided to maintain such 
historical competitive relationships and to avoid the dis- 
proportionate production of lower grades which has re- 
sulted from regional flat pricing. 

3. The base period or periods on which formula prices are 
constructed must be equitable and fair to all commodities 
and all producing areas. 


4. Because of the hazards of raw material diversion, labor 
availability, and wage rate levels, all of which are con- 
trolled largely by Government and not processor action, 
there should in addition be adequate machinery for the 
prompt adjustment of hardships or inequities which may 
develop. 

5. Ceiling prices should reflect the same raw material basis 
as the resale price in any purchase and resale contract for 
raw material entered into by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. In the event that later legislation prohibits the 
continuance of any purchase and resale contracts for raw 
material, ceiling prices should reflect actual raw material 
costs during 1944. 


6. It is essential to maximum production that there be prompt 
announcement of the pricing method which is to be em- 
ployed by OPA, and the issuance as soon as possible of 
the actual price regulations according to such method. 

7. In developing its price regulations, the OPA should con- 
sult with those industry representatives who have been 
continuously studying the problems of pricing these 
processed foods. 


J. Machinery and Equipment: 

1. The administration of the canning machinery, equipment, 
and supplies orders has been very satisfactory. It is 
suggested that the administration of these orders be con- 
tinued along the same general lines as at present. It is 
understood that WFA plans to decentralize the granting 
of priorities. It is recommended that the centralized ad- 
ministration be continued. 


2. Owing to the extreme shortage of labor available for 
canning in 1944, it is recommended that the canning 
machinery equipment and supplies orders be liberalized to 
the extent that more machinery and equipment may be 
granted for the purpose of saving labor. 

3. It is further recommended that a larger supply of lift 
trucks and certain other machinery and equipment be 
allocated by WPB for distribution to the canning industry. 

4. The Committee recommends ‘that the allotment of ma- 
terials for farm machinery be increased to make available 
more farm machinery and equipment. 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKING MACHINE 


180 ears per minute. 


durable rolls in use. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN 
AUSKING MACHINE 


manufacturers use when ordered. 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER either single or double cut for cream 
style -orn. 

THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER for either cream style or whole grain 
The Morral Corn Cutter has a positive feed and will cut either the 
bant. : or large varieties of corn. It has great capacity and has the same 
capa. .y of our Morral Double Husker. 


The Fastest and Best Husker in Use 


The double husker is guaranteed to do good work when operating at a speed of 


The illustration shows the Morral Double Husker with its celebrated ear placing 
and ear gauging device—the most positive ear placer and gauging device in use. 


The vital part of every husking machine is its husking rolls. 
husker is equipped with all steel husking rolls which are the strongest and most 
The husking rolls on our latest model husker are made 
much longer than other husking rolls, therefore they have greater husking capa- 
city. We are the first to build a husker with rubber husking rolls and have had a 
great deal of experience with rubber rolls. We will be glad to equip our 
huskers with rubber rolls with spiral grooves and made in sections like other 


Our latest model 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN 
CUTTING MACHINE 


One large Midwestern canner has seventy-five of our cutters and has order- 
ed twenty-five new cutters for 1944. 


All of our latest model machines have valuable improvements 
over older models. It will pay you to write us for catalogue of our 
machinery and get our prices and terms for any machinery you may need 


_in our line before you place your order. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 
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K. Vegetable Prices Certified to OPA: 


The Committee recommends that WFA announce to the 
industry as early as possible, not later than March 1, the 
raw vegetable product prices it certifies to OPA to be 
reflected in the OPA maximum ceiling prices of the 
finished product. 


L. Recommendation: 

The Planning Committee recommends that the National 
Canners Association provide such committees as may be 
necessary to cooperate fully with the various Government 
agencies in an effort to make this plan effective. 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: Next on the program is to be 
a report by Mr. Irving Lyons, chairman of the Special Traffic 
Committee. However, he is in attendance at a meeting of that 
Committee at the moment so we shall proceed to the report by 
the Resolutions Committee. Mr. Beech. 

Mr. Beech read the following resolutions, the assemblage 
rising for 30 seconds in silent tribute to the deceased members 
at the close of the reading of the memorial resolution: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the National Canners Association at its Annual 
Meeting in Chicago, Illinois, February 15, 1944 


War Efforts 


RESOLVED, that for the year 1944 the canning industry has 
but a single objective: The all-out production of canned foods 
for the Armed Services, our allies, and our civilian population. 
To the achievement of this wartime objective each member of 
the industry pledges his full support. 


Two years of wartime production have made it abundantly 
clear to grower and canner, as well as to all others whose efforts 
contribute to the production of food, that maximum production 
cannot be achieved without integrated planning by all of the 
many Government agencies whose regulations control the activi- 
ties of the food processing industry. To this end the canning 
industry believes that it is part of its responsibility to present 
to the Government a series of coordinated recommendations for 
securing in 1944 the maximum production for which the 
Government has asked. 

A representative committee of canners has labored long and 
earnestly in formulating the plans which have been approved 
by the Board of Directors of the National Canners Association 
as being those which must be accepted by the Government if 
the industry is to attain the desired all-out production. 

RESOLVED, therefore, that the members of the canning 
industry attending this Processors’ Conference adopt and recom- 
mend to each of the governmental agencies concerned, the plan 
recommended by the Committee on Planning for 1944 Produc- 
tion, and further urge that the achievement of the production 
goals set requires the adoption in full of such plan. 


Labor 


RESOLVED, that the securing, training, and employment of 
sufficient manpower to process the fruits and vegetables which 
may be harvested during 1944 constitutes the most critical of 
all problems in meeting production goals. Apprehension con- 
cerning the availability of sufficient harvesting and processing 
labor may limit planting programs. Moreover, it serves no 
useful purpose for the Government to arrange for labor to 
harvest the crops where there is a failure to recognize the need 
for labor for the processing by which alone such crops can be 
saved for later and distant distribution. The industry believes 
that this was the intention of Congress in providing in House 
Joint Resolution 208 for an adequate supply of workers to be 
used in the packing, canning, freezing, drying, or other process- 
ing of perishable or seasonal agricultural products. The indus- 
try, therefore, urges upon the War Food Administration the 
necessity of obtaining both the maximum number of war 
prisoners and of imported workers, and the definite assignment 
of such groups to canning factories. 


Thanks 
RESOLVED, that the members of the canning industry 
express to representatives of the War Food Administration, the 
Office of Price Administration, the War Manpower Commission, 
and the Armed Forces, their appreciation for the splendid co- 
operation in making the Processors’ Conference so firm a basis 
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upon which 1944 production may be built, and particularly they 
desire to commend the individual speakers for their frank and 
informative contributions at the several sessions of the 
Conference. 


Retirement Fund 


RESOLVED, that the Association and its employees express 
their appreciation to the can manufacturing companies who 
have so generously contributed to the creation of the Retirement 
emg: and have thereby made feasible its establishment at 
this time. 


Thanks To Can Companies 


RESOLVED, a second year of war has brought home to the 
nation the importance of food for effective fighting in war. and 
full living in peace. Fuller realization has come of the place in 
the food program of properly processed canned foods made 
possible by the continuing program of scientific research by 
the Association and the can manufacturers. Once again the 
cooperation of the can manufacturers has been manifested by 
their financial support and the valuable contributions of their 
research laboratories in planning and carrying on the current 
program of nutrition research. For these invaluable efforts 
the industry desires to express its sincere appreciation. 


RESOLVED, that the Association and the canning industry 
is deeply appreciative of the comprehensive plan prepared by 
the Committee on Planning for 1944 Production, and of the 
time, thought, and unstinting effort which went into its 
preparation. 


To President Lindsey 


Achievement so solidly grounded, so widely acknowledged, and 
so extensive in its benificent effects, requires no elaborate review. 
The members of the canning industry congratulate each other 
and the Association for the opportunity of having had the sound 
leadership of President Carroll E. Lindsey during two years 
of wartime operation. In the history of the Association no man 
has given more abundantly of his time and energies in directing 
the fulfillment of the industry’s wartime obligation. 


To Secretary Gorrell 


With the broadening of the war effort the responsibilities and 
activities of the Association have increased. The industry is 
indeed fortunate that there can be brought to bear upon these 
problems of great magnitude and complexity the experience, 
skill, and broad knowledge of the canning industry of our 
beloved Secretary, Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, to whom the industry 
once again conveys its thanks for his sage counsel and guidance. 

Both to Mr. Gorrell and to his loyal and efficient staff, the 
Association and the industry renew their expressions of con- 
tinuing gratitude for work superbly done. 


“Ed” Trego was a dynamic force in the canning industry and 
in the National Canners Association. The authority of his 
counsel and the affectionate esteem of his associates flowed not 
from acknowledgment of his merited success as a businessman. 
Nor did it rest in any large measure upon the courage and the 
forthright language with which Ed voiced his convictions, which 
were grounded upon what he regarded as the fundamental 
principles of decency, prudence, thrift, and responsibility to 
others. Ed was honored and respected throughout his long 
services as Association President, member of the Administrative 
Council, Board of Directors, and of numerous important com- 
mittees, because the hundreds of canners and other business 
associates who were privileged to be his frends knew that the 
apparent gruff manner was only a cloak under which Ed in his 
modest way sought ineffectively to conceal his warm and ever 
generous spirit. 


The Association mourns the loss of the counsel and leaders!:ip 
of the following directors and other officials for the Association 
who have died since the last convention. 


Dr. Peter J. Donk, 55, formerly on the Association’s Resea:ch 
Laboratory staff, died August 19 in a Hamilton, Onta:io, 
hospital, following a six months’ illness. At the time of ‘1s 
death, Dr. Donk was on the research staff of the American Can 
Company and had been associated with both American «nd 
Canadian canning firms. 
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Arch R. Dunbar, of Grimes, Iowa, who had been named a 
Director of the Association at the last annual convention, died 
at the age of 54 in a Kansas City hospital, on May 25. Mr. 
Dunbar had served a previous three-year term as a Director and 
was . past president of the lowa-Nebraska Canners Association. 

Be-inett C. Nott, 62, president of the Association in 1928, died 
at his home in Grand Rapids, Michigan, on April 19, following 
a brief illness. He had served also on the Board of Directors 
and Administrative Council, and as Secretary of both the Pea 
and Pumpkin Sections. 


J. ©. Richendrfer, 64, former member of the Board of Direc- 
tors and Secretary and Chairman of the Apple and Apple 
Products Section, died suddenly March 22 while using the 
telephone in a Seattle hotel. 


David H. Stevenson, active in canning and in Association 
affairs during the first World War, died in Baltimore, November 
29, after a 3-months’ illness. Mr. Stevenson’s Association work 
included Chairmanship of the Legislative Committee in 1920 
and 1921, and membership on the Board of Directors. He also 
had been Secretary of the Tomato Section and had held other 
Association committee posts. 


Next Meeting 


RESOLVED, that the President of the National Canners 
Association be authorized to act for the Association in selecting 
the time and the location of the next annual meeting. 


To Chicago Hotels 


RESOLVED, that the Association express to the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Mr. William J. Hennessy, Manager 
of its Bureau of Conventions, the industry’s appreciation of 
their cooperation in arranging hotel accommodations for the 
Processors’ Conference. 


MR. BEECH: President Lindsey, as a member of the Com- 
mittee, I move that the resolutions as read be adopted. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Dulany, voted upon and 
carried. 

PRESIDENT LINDSEY: Mr. Lyons has now arrived and 
will give us a report of the Special Traffic Committee. I ‘do 
want to make this statement: that he has devoted an immense 
amount of time, his Committee have worked closely with him, 
and the work that they are doing is extremely helpful to our 
Association. At this time I present Mr. Lyons. (Applause) 


REPORT OF SPECIAL TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 
By IRVING F. LYONS 


Chairman 


The Special Traffic Committee that was appointed by the 
Administrative Council went to work on two studies, one having 
to do with refrigerator cars, and the other having to do with 
transportation conservation. 

In connection with the refrigerator cars, the industry was 
faced with an order that was prohibitive in its nature. It did 
not permit you to load canned foods in refrigerator cars during 
a two-week period while that order was in effect. Your Special 
Commiitee found that some people in Washington who were 
responsible for issuing these car service orders were of the firm 
opinion that you did not have to have refrigerator cars for your 
canned foods during the winter months, that you could ship 
them in boxears and everything would be all right. In support 
of that they picked up some studies that were not intended to 
show yrat was going to happen to canned foods in boxcars 
transpo: ted in winter months or subjected to winter tempera- 
tures | it these studies were made to find the effect on the 
edibilit, of canned foods that had been frozen. It had nothing 
to do . ‘th the marketability nor did it have anything to do 
with c« densation and the resultant rust. 

So y.« Committee then had to sit down and make a study 
themse’ os, and this study was distributed in Washington 
among: those people who felt that canned foods did not need 
the pro ction of refrigerator cars. After several conferences 
and ma’ y arguments, we believe those people are convinced that 


you sti need refrigerator cars to protect your canned foods 
from ti low temperatures. 

In th \ connection your Committee also pointed out to the 
Commi: on—and I think convinced them—that they were dis- 
‘trimina <{ against during that period that that order was in 
effect. he reason I say that is that a number of applications, 
as am ter of fact, hundreds of applications were made to 
the Int. state Commerce Commission for permission to use 
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refrigerator cars, but in most cases they were declined. On the 
other hand, the canned milk industry received a general permit 
so that they were not subject to the order. 


We are still in the throes of a shortage of refrigerator cars. 
That is what made me late today. I just left a meeting of the 
administrator of these orders, and the refrigerator car situa- 
tion is still quite serious so we are not out of the woods yet. 


In getting the Commission to let the old order expire and to 
prevent them from getting any more orders out, we endeavored 
to persuade them that this should be done on a voluntary basis, 
that the industry itself should ration itself as far as refrigerator 
cars are concerned. We were asked to circularize the industry 
and make an appeal to them that they would endeavor to reduce 
their demands for refrigerator cars up to 50%. You all 
received that appeal and I am very happy to note that in a 
great many cases we have received some very fine response. 
Of course it is very difficult to try to figure out ways that you 
are going to cut down 50%, but at the same time it is better 
to have 50% than no refrigerator cars at all. 


Copies of that study that was made are available through 
the Association, but those are the highlights. In that connection 
there are some conclusions here that may be of interest. These 
were the conclusions of this Special Traffic Committee after 
making their study, and these conclusions were passed to the 
Commission and ODT and other governmental bodies: 


Conclusions 


While canned foods edibility may not be destroyed by freez- 
ing, the quality, texture, or appearance of a number of varieties 
are definitely affected and their marketability is seriously 
reduced to the point that distribution in regular trade channels 
is prohibited. 

Foods packed in glass containers must be protected against 
freezing to prevent most extreme or total loss. 

Canned foods subjected to varying temperatures will sweat, 
resulting in rust and corrosion damage. Use of war-time tin 
plate lessens resistance to corrosion. Damage by rust and 
corrosion seriously affects the marketability of canned foods 
through regular trade channels and, if they are not recondi- 
tioned, will result in total loss. 


Use of refrigerator cars during periods when and where low 
temperatures prevail for the transportation of foods in tin or 
glass containers is absolutely necessary to insure against loss 
or damage due either to freezing or rust induced by sweating. 
This is a fact established by tests and experience and recognized 
over a long period of time by canned foods shippers, receivers, 
and carriers alike. 

Use of box cars during cold weather for the transportation 
of canned foods will result in rust damage induced by sweating 
during varying temperatures. A box car will not afford 
adequate protection against temperature changes. 

Use of box cars during the period when extremely low tem- 
peratures prevail will not afford sufficient protection to prevent 
freezing of canned foods in transit and resulting loss or damage 
of the product. 


During the existing emergency frequently occurring delays 
in transportation, the lengthening of or absence of dependable 
train schedules increase the risk of loss and damage to canned 
foods packed in tin or glass when shipped in box cars during 
periods when and where low temperatures prevail. 

Because of the almost total denial of applications for special 
or general permits on canned foods, other than canned milk, 
I.C.C. car service order No. 167 was actually a prohibitive and 
not a permissive order. 


There were good and sufficient reasons based on past experi- 
ence and tests to grant permits for the shipment of canned 
foods in refrigerator cars under the permit provisions in I.C.C. 
service order No. 167. The issuance of special permits per- 
mitting the shipment of canned milk in refrigerator cars and 
at the same time denying applications for general or special 
permits for the use of refrigerator cars for other canned foods 
was discriminating and unreasonable. 

Due to governmental orders and emergency conditions it is 
necessary to ship mixed cars containing a wide variety of food 
products packed both in tin and glass containers. A general 
restriction of transportation in refrigerator cars to one kind or 
variety of canned food in one kind of container is impracticable. 

The I.C.C. car service order restricting use of refrigerator 
cars for canned foods destined to defined southern territory and 
limited routes, unless coordinated with orders of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, Division of Railway Transport, direct- 
ing rail carriers to divert traffic when necessary to avoid con- 
gestion of routes or terminals, will subject canned foods in box 
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cars to risk of freezing or rust damage, thus voiding canncrs’ 
efforts for protection by routing box cars through southern 
gateways. 

In connection with these refrigerator cars, as I told you, I 
came from the Administrator’s office on that. Unfortunately, 
I think there is going to be another order, although it won’t 
be as restrictive as previously and would only be applying from 
California, and that only for a very short period. It will not 
be handled on the basis that the last was, however. 

Your Special Committee were directed to make a study of 
transportation economies, and that came about through a letter 
that Director Eastman wrote to the War Production Board and 
War Food Administration from which I will quote briefly: 


“T have several times expressed disappointment in the 
transportation savings thus far secured. We did not ex- 
pect that these plans should interfere with full production 
or full consumption—in fact, we insisted that any plan 
should stop short of disrupting industry. Thus far no 
formal steps have been taken by the War Food Administra- 
tion for working toward a campaign for transportation 
conservation.” 


Subsequently, early in this year a new campaign was started 
by the Office of Defense Transportation setting as a goal a 
10% improvement in transportation conservation by both 
shippers and carriers. Your Committee made a study to see 
what, if anything, could be done on recommendations made for 
conservation of transportation. 


The first letter of Director Eastman to the War Production 
Board and the War Food Administration talked about reduction 
of 10% expressed in ton miles. Your Committee could not 
recommend that the industry try to work out anything of that 
kind because it would interfere with your distribution and your 
production. They did, however, make a recommendation, after 
a study of the various methods, that possibly might be one 
that you can live with in your industry. I am going to take 
the liberty of reading this to you. 

In its request for 10% ton-mile reduction, the Office of 
Defense Transportation stated that it did not expect that the 
plans proposed should interfere with full production or full 
consumption and that any plan proposed should stop short of 
disrupting industry. On the basis that reduction of production 
is not desired and that restrictions of the areas of distribution 
would interfere with efforts to meet the Government’s demand 
for maximum production and prevent the economical and effec- 
tive distribution of available supplies to the entire civilian 
population, the Committee made the following recommendations 
to effect economies in the use of transportation facilities: 

1. Heavier loading of all raw materials and manufactured 
products, thereby reducing the volume of transportation 
facilities needed. 

2. Elimination of circuitous routing so as to reduce mileage 
and permit quicker turn-around of freight equipment. 

3. Prompt loading and unloading of transportation equipment, 
reducing the number of truck or car hours required for the 
service and in not taking advantage of the free time allowed 
for loading and unloading. 


4. Cleaning of cars after unloading so that extra switching 
and delay to rail equipment will be prevented; also that the 
drain on transportation labor will be relieved. 

5. Ordering only the number of cars that the capacity of a 
plant will permit for prompt loading or unloading. 

6. Coordinating as far as possible the ordering of supplies and 
raw materials measured by the capacity of the plant for prompt 
unloading of such supplies and raw materials. 

7. Eliminating so far as possible the transportation peaks and 
valleys by anticipating transportation requirements so that even 
flow of traffic can be maintained. 


Your Committee in its conclusion stated: 

“We firmly believe that if the canned foods industry will 
follow these suggestions sincerely and vigorously they will 
be contributing to the transportation economy program and 
the net result made will reflect a 10% improvement over 
last year. It urges the industry to take effective voluntary 
action, thus avoiding a possibility of compulsory orders that 
may seriously interfere with canners’ operations.” 

Since that time, Mr. Eastman of the Office of Defense ‘'rans- 
portation is still after industry and the carriers urging them 
to conserve on transportation. I think that a number cf you 
probably received a personal letter appealing to you as the 
heads of your company, from Mr. Eastman and your Sovecial 
Committee recommendations, that you instruct your ‘raffic 
departments or your shipping departments to try to car y out 
this program as we have outlined it. 

Thank you. (Applause) 
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PRESIDENT LINDSEY: Next I think it would be quite 
well for us to have Mr. Ed Richmond, who is chairman of the 
Manpower Committee, discuss that subject with us. I think it 
is an extremely serious situation that will be with us this 
season. Ed, will you come forward, please? I think there can 
be a lot of good done if we will really take it seriously and 
start working before it is necessary to have this help. 


REPORT OF MANPOWER COMMITTEE 
By E. N. RICHMOND 


Chairman 


A few days ago at the meeting of the Board of Directors I 


made a verbal report for the Manpower Committee and at 


that time I stated that during the conference period the Man- 
power Committee would be holding meetings with Colonel 
Bruton, with Colonel Keesling, and with Fay Hunter. We have 
held those meetings, each meeting separately, and have spent 
at each meeting several hours with each one of those men. 

During this conference we have had laid before us by the 
War Food Administration a plan on their part which looks quite 
satisfactory. While there are some negotiations yet to be made 
with them, we have had laid before us by OPA a program which 
looks workable. We have put up to these gentlemen the fact 
that the canning industry of this country is far ahead of the 
position which it occupied a year ago; namely, at the con- 
ference a year ago we left the conference without any kind of 
a plan, without any kind of concrete information, whereas this 
year on the part of War Food Administration and OPA we are 
leaving with very definite plans, and that it is up to those men 
who have to do with manpower in Washington to come forth 
and answer some of the problems of manpower. We have 
stated to them it is our belief that the canning industry of this 
country are willing and anxious to contract crops, to produce a 
pack of maximum production, provided that some of the answers 
of manpower may be made at the present time. 


The two pressing issues are the use of war prisoners and 
the use of imported labor. We have arranged with these men 
that a conference shall be held in Washington within the next 
week or ten days’ time at which time these three men will meet 
with us in conference. Such other men as are necessary, top 
policy men of the various departments, will join in this con- 
ference; for instance, generals who are in charge of the war 
prisoners. Possibly the Committee may desire a meeting with 
certain men of War Food Administration, and with Judge 
Marvin Jones because upon his shoulders rests the responsibility 
of production for the year. In other words, we have placed 
the responsibility firmly up to the men of Washington that it 
is up to them now, if they desire production for 1944, to answer 
some of the problems which are uppermost in the minds of all 
the industry and which must be answered before the industry 
can go forward with an intent of contracting sufficient acreage 
to produce a 100% production. 


I just wanted you to know the progress that is being made. 
We have nothing of a definite nature to report to you other than 
these meetings are going to be held in Washington, that the 
department heads know that the responsibility rests upon their 
shoulders of having the answers for this canning industry 
during the month of February. I hope at a later date through 
the Information Letter that we may be able to give you informa- 
tion as to what may be done in relation to war prisoners and 
to imported labor. It still rests with the canners of every 
commiinity to do their own recruiting through the civilian life 
and to do their utmost to build up as large a force within their 
own communities as it is possible for them to build. 


I \xnt to call your attention to one other fact and that is 
that »\ times there have been reports, and erroneously, that 
the S.\ective Service department have tightened up in relation 
to the « that the directive defines as key men and to the analyses 
of ke, men. That is not a fact. There have been no changes in 
that © vective. The directive stands as written approximately 
a yea’ ago, and I want to say to each and every one of you that 
it res.. upon the shoulders of the canners of each community to 
work  ‘osely with your own local draft boards. Don’t sit back. 
Go be: re them. Impress upon them the fact that this directive 
does « ist. Impress upon them the fact that without your key 
men »}>u cannot absorb the large number of inexperienced 
¢ which you will have to absorb and I think that you 
will h ve a ready response from such local draft boards. I 
think “nose canning communities which have stayed close to 
their « aft boards have had satisfactory results, and I just ask 
that ) u do contact your draft boards. Don’t hesitate about 
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putting before them the directive and insisting that they in- 
terpret the directive in the spirit and the manner in which the 
directive is meant to be interpreted; namely, that it is for the 
purpose of retaining key men, and the purpose of retaining those 
key men is that of production of war food material. 


Thank you. (Applause) ‘ 


PRESIDENT LINDSEY: The report of the Finance Com- 
mittee has been filed with the Board of Directors and will be 
published in the convention report. This report has been audited 
by Dorrance, certified public accountant. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 


At this time are there any other committee reports to be 
made? Are there any suggestions from the membership? If 
not, I will at this time ask Mr. Sherwin Haxton to come forward. 
(Applause, the assemblage rising.) 


Sherwin, I want to deliver this gavel to you. I know you are 
going to enjoy every minute that you are president of this 
Association. It is a wonderful group. That includes the 
membership; that includes the staff. I hereby hand you the 
gavel. (Applause as incoming President Haxton accepted the 
gavel.) 


PRESIDENT HAXTON: I want to assure you that to me 
this is a humble moment. If a person took himself seriously at 
all at this particular time he would only have to recognize the 
great work that has heretofore been done by the presidents of 
this Association, the great work that has been done by the 
committees and the committee chairmen, and then if that did 
not bring him down to the proper level he would only have to 
look over the entire industry as a whole and he could probably 
pick out a thousand men far more able to do the job than he was. 


I believe that this has been an extremely successful meeting. 
I assure you that my speech will not be long. It is going to 
be extremely short and will have that advantage if no other. 
I know we were all intensely interested in the program yester- 
day. I think there is a better understanding between our 
industry and the people in Washington, and no doubt part of 
it comes from the fact that Washington has taken on some 
businessmen who can think the same as we think. 


And speaking of a better understanding, might I ask you to 
bear with me while I take time to tell you what I think is an 
illustrative story? Just before the war four college boys who 
had the advantage of all the degrees that could be gotten were 
given a trip abroad and they traveled in China, and they located 
one particular inn which they thought was very fine and they 
were assigned one particular Chinese servant and he too was 
fine and very efficient. But you know at that particular age in 
life there comes a desire in the heart of a young fellow to have 
a little more fun, so one day they slipped up and nailed the 
Chinese servant’s shoes to the floor. The next morning they 
looked around but the coffee and cakes and regular service was 
given and the Chinese servant pattered around as though 
nothing had happened. So that evening they slipped up and 
they filled his bed with a fair amount of sand, and the next 
morning they watched but the coffee and cakes and the good 
service continued. 


After all, we all have a conscience and the boys were a little 
conscience stricken so after a while they said: “Chink, no more 
nail the shoes to the floor; no more put sand in bed.” 


The Chink smiled: “Al-le righty, no more put dead mouse in 
coffee.” (Laughter) 

So I believe, gentlemen, that as this industry proceeds this 
next year we can proceed with a feeling that we have a better 
understanding with the Government. There may be a little 
sand in the bed but maybe the nails will be taken out of the 
shoes and we can go ahead and we can produce food that will 
feed our civilians, that will feed the boys and the girls that are 
abroad. And who is there who hasn’t a relative or a friend in 
the service? And actually, ladies and gentlemen, when you 
come to think of it, when we go home tonight we are not going 
to sleep in a foxhole, and even though there are some regula- 
tions which may be a little strict and which may sound a little 
bit as though we are pushed a little, we are not on the beachhead 
and we are not going to be pushed over into the ocean. 

I thank you for your consideration. 


We have a report from our Counsel Tommie Austern on the 
disposal of surpluses and I know you will all be interested in 
hearing it. 
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DISPOSAL OF SURPLUSES 
By H. THOMAS AUSTERN 


Counsel, National Canners Association 


Mr. Chairman, in view of the regrettable volume of talk which 
went on last week and in view of my having an impenetrable 
cold, my report will be very brief. 


There are only two problems that I would like to endeavor to 


bring to you through the barriers of this cold. The first 
involves the surplus disposition legislation. You- will recall 
that the Planning Committee proposed a floor price. It likewise 


proposed a firm commitment on the Government set-aside. The 
net effect of those two proposals we hope will be that no 
individual canner will in any future contingency go _ broke, 
However, you all will appreciate that getting surplus food into 
the hands of the Government is but the beginning of the prob- 
lem. Some orderly method of disposition must be provided for 
transferring that food from the hands of the Government, 
either abroad or through some non-commercial channels such 
as school lunches; or if it is necessary to liquidate it, to see 
that it is liquidated through regular commercial channels in an 
orderly fashion. 


The problem of surplus war materials—tanks, trucks, jeeps, 
blankets, cots, any other and all commodities needed for total 
war—is one of very great magnitude. The estimates run from 
$40 to $60 billion worth of surplus material, and, as most of you 
know from reading the newspapers, there is a great deal of 
thought in Washington as to what shall be done about such 
surplus war commodities. 


Now briefly I should like to give you the thinking of the 
Task Committee of your industry of which Mr. Mare Hutchin- 
son is chairman. First, it is believed that the problems incident 
to the disposition of surplus food are different than the prob- 
lems involved in disposing of any non-food commodity such as 
a blanket or a truck. That seems to be particularly true in 
the case of seasonal processed foods. Accordingly the Task 
Committee of your industry along with the Task Committees 
of other branches of the food industry came very soon to the 
conclusion that there ought to be separate legislation covering 
the disposition of surplus food. 


In the second place, it soon developed that there was unani- 
mity of opinion that the agency which should be entrusted with 
the responsibility of disposing of surplus food should be the 
War Food Administration. 


In the third place, there was some apprehension as to how 
that food might be liquidated. It was appreciated, gentlemen, 
that you cannot have a group of businessmen having veto power 
over a Federal official. No Federal official who is worth his 
salt, who is responsible for billions of dollars worth of property, 
will have his hands tied by entrusting veto power to a committee 
of outsiders who have no responsibility. 


So the problem that confronted these Task Committees was 
to devise legislation which would accomplish two ends: 
(1) concentrate the disposition of food in the hands of some 
responsible official in the War Food Administration, and (2) to 
establish certain rules and certain safeguards which would 
protect the industry, and the canning industry which is a part 
of the food industry as a whole. 


Your Committee and these other Committees have evolved a 
bill. I won’t burden you with its terms but I will tell you 
some of the principles in it. 


(1) It puts the authority to dispose of food in the War !'ood 
Administration. 


(2) It provides that ordinary commercial channels sha‘! be 
used. 


(3) It provides that only those people who are bona fide 
grocery stores, distributors or other handlers of food shall ave 
the opportunity to deal in these Government stocks. A sy-tem 
of registration to determine past experience and_ fina cial 
responsibility is provided. 


(4) That any food which the Government owns which. cz ries 
the trademark of any processor which the Government fins it 
is necessary to sell shall be offered in the first place t: the 
manufacturer who sold it to the Government. 


Finally, on the question of how to control the action of | ‘ies? 
officials, the bill contemplates a series of committees anc the 
general scheme is this: that on the disposition of any qua tity 
of food over a quota or which is not in danger of deteriora 10n, 
the administrator, three weeks before he sells it, must seid to 
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the Committee a description of the lot—can sizes, condition, rate, 
loeation, and all other particulars. The Industry Committee 
is given three weeks in which to formulate a series of recom- 
mendations and give them to the administrator and they may 
tell him what they think should be done: how the goods should 
be sold, where, to whom, at what price, and at what rate. 


If the Government official who has the responsibility follows 
the recommendations of the Committee, well and good—he is 
free to do what he pleases—but if he does not follow the recom- 
mendations of the Industry Committee he must write a letter 
to that Committee telling them in detail why he did not follow 
their advice. And more than that, every three months he is to 
report to Congress what he has been doing about the disposi- 
tion of surplus foods and he must particularize each case in 
which he did not follow the advice of the Industry Committee. 


Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to prolong this but this is such 
an important subject I would like to give you an illustration. 
Let us suppose we had a million cases of tomatoes, and suppose 
we had them in the Cleveland market. If the war administrator 
wants to dispose of that million cases he would have to send to 
the Vegetable Product Committee a description of the goods, 
location, rate, etc. The Committee would give him their recom- 
mendations as to where he should sell it, at what price, at what 
rate, etc. If he does not follow their advice—he is not bound 
to follow it—he must write each of those men on that Com- 
mittee a report saying, “I did not do what you gentlemen 
recommended because I deemed it inappropriate for these 
reasons,” and in addition to that, at the end of three months 
he must report to Congress each instance in which he did not 
follow the Industry Committee’s advice. 


The theory of that scheme is that the Government official who 
is responsible is left free to do what he believes best, but if 
he does not do what the business group which is affected by 
these sales deems wise he must publicly state both to them 
and to the Congress why he thought something else should 
be done. 


That bill which I have outlined is being considered by these 
Committees jointly with the War Food Administration and it 
is expected that it will be introduced within a very short time. 

The other subject about which I do not care to talk at the 
moment is renegotiation, and I’d like to say on that, gentlemen, 
if you will abide with us, the President has not yet, so far as 
I know, signed the bill. Just as soon as he does we will publish 
in the Information Letter a full story in which we will hope 
to answer all of your questions. I think in view of the 
hundreds that have been asked at this conference we have 
plenty to write about. In the meantime let me say only this: 
the new bill provides certain safeguards for all those who are 
engaged or about to engage in this lovely process called re- 
negotiation. No man would be well advised if he closed his 
renegotiation before this new law becomes effective and before 
the regulations under it are to be issued. 


Without going into the three or four hundred questions that 
might arise, let me say only this: the new statute provides 
that if you request it the Price Adjustment Board must give 
you a written statement indicating how they arrived at the 
sum of money which they deem is the amount of the excess 
profits in any case, and certainly, since this is a horse trade, 
any man who is willing to close it up blindly ought to have a 
pretty good reason. 


I just throw that out as a suggestion. Within two weeks I 
trust you will have the whole story as clearly expressed as we 
can put it, and if after that you have any questions the 
address is still 1739 H. St., N.W., Washington, D. C. (Applause) 


TO RETIRING PRESIDENT LINDSEY 


P“ESIDENT HAXTON: I would now like to recognize 
Mr. “d Richmond of California. 


M. RICHMOND: Carroll, you have served two years as 


pres ‘lent of the National Canners Association, probably the 
two ..ost eventful years in the history of the National Canners 
Ass: iation. You have done a wonderful job. You have been 
a good scout. You have not only done a tremendous amount 
of . rk yourself but you have just worked the tar—and if the 
ladi will forgive me, I will say the hell out of your committee 
men You have appointed committees; you have seen that they 
havi come to Washington; you have seen that they have done 
a joi 
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Invoices- 


of-merchandise, give you a 
MODERN, STREAMLINED 


Designed UP-TO-THE-MINUTE plan 
Especially of participating insurance.. 
for Simple . . . effective... economical... 
CANNERS this policy cuts accounting work because 
it keeps your books on a cash basis. 
Our monthly invoice to you is based on 
your month-end inventory. A clerk can 
handle the simple details. A glance at the 
record shows you exactly what you are 
paying for each month’s insurance on 
ra your canning factory. 
wills Back of this policy is 21 years of suc- 


cessful insurance operations . . . and a 
$1,000,000.00 guaranty . . . a solid bul- 
wark of protection against excess losses. 


We shall be glad to suggest a program for 
your individual needs. A line from you 


will bring more information, or a repre- 
sentative, if you wish. 


Canners Division 
UNIVERSAL 


R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


605 Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4, Cal. 
509 Terminal Sales Bidg., Portiand 5, Ore. 
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I want to say to the members here present that I think the 
relationship between the various government agencies and the 
canners of this country is very largely due to the direction, 
the intelligence, the ability of our past president, Carroll 
Lindsey. (Applause) The results of the meetings of Sunday 
and Monday, as announced by War Food Administration and 
OPA, were not the results of last-minute decisions. As an 
illustration, the formula ideas that were presented here yester- 
day by Jean Carroll were ideas that were developed by a small 
committee headed by Ward Cosgrove in Washington at least 
eight months ago. Those ideas were refined, they were pre- 
sented time and time again to various committees and various 
groups within OPA, various groups within WFA, until the 
idea was sold. Carroll has known the wisdom of keeping 
committees at work. He has known the wisdom that continu- 
ous work has been necessary to bring about results, and I feel 
that under his direction we as National Canners have accomp- 
lished real results. 


We haven’t finished the job by any means. Our incoming 
president is going to have a tremendous responsibility upon 
his shoulders, because not only upon his shoulders is going to 
rest the fulfillment of the pack arrangements for 1944 but, 
even more important, the arrangements which may be worked 
out so that the canning industry and other food processing 


industries of this country may upon the completion of this - 


war come out of war conditions in an orderly manner, or, in 
other words, orderly liquidation. 


I want to say further, Carroll, that during your regime one 
of the last acts of your regime was very laudable; namely, 
the installation of a pension or retirement system for the 
employees of the National Canners Association. A_ small 
group of us have gone over that pension plan very carefully 
and we have wondered whether we could not put our president 
on a basis of retirement or pension. You know there is a 
clause in that retirement plan that says that any employee 
after 20 years of service if he is incapacitated mentally or 
otherwise might be subject to retirement. We have agreed 
that we might waive that 20-year period and we might cast 
aside that question of mentality. A number of us listened 
the other day when Mr. Dorrance asked the actuary, Mr. Buck, 
for an example of the man who had been drawing $4,800 per 
year, if he went on retirement what income he might expect. 
The answer was that, based upon his social security returns 
and his retirement returns, he would be able to draw just 
about one-half of the amount that he had been drawing; in 
other words, $2,400 a year. So we have taken the accounts 
of the National Canners Association, the amount of money 
they have paid out to you, and we find that amount is zero. 
So we are going to retire you on one-half of zero. (Laughter) 
We hope you will be able to live comfortably on that retire- 
ment fund. At the same time we hope you may be able to 
keep that small shop of yours down in Florida running on a 


reasonably profitable basis that will reenforce your income to 
where you will not have any occasion to want. 


Furthermore, there was some consideration given as_ to 
whether we might not ask you to continue a third term, but I 
understand that your answer was that you believed in democ- 
racy ... (Applause) ... and that two periods was long enough 
for any man to serve as a president. So we appreciate your 
feeling and we agree with you. 

During your period as president many of us have come to 
know you far better than we knew you before, and in the terms 
of Walter Graefe when Walter is feeling pretty good, we are 
going to say to you that we like you, we like you immensely. 
We appreciate you. We appreciate the sacrifices you have made 
for the National Canners Association. We appreciate the 
results you have obtained for the National Canners Association, 
and your period as president will always remain in our minds 
as a very, very pleasant period in the lives of the members of 
the Association, and I will say a very, very profitable period 
to the cause of the National Canners Association. 

I think I would like to term this package the “better half of 
the National Canners Association.” The three young ladies 
of the National Canners Association I believe went on the 
shopping expedition—Miss Helen Tate, Miss Marjorie Black 
and Miss Katherine Smith—and it took them a considerable 
amount of time first to decide and then to find that which they 
thought would not only be appropriate to present to you but 
that which would be appreciated and used by your wife in 
serving you the height of your hospitality. Of course today 
is a day of conserving and we have no tissue paper, we have no 
ribbon, we need the paper turned back for containers; conse- 
quently, we are going to present you our gift in this fashion 
because we believe that the packages that are most appreciated 
come in the roughest form. We appreciate you. (Applause as 
Mr. Lindsey accepted Sheffield silver serving tray wrapped in 
newspaper in keeping with war-time paper conservation 
measures.) 


PRESIDENT HAXTON: Members, this is a Sheffield tray. 
Honestly, I did not know that you could still buy them. I 
think you will agree that your remaining here has been well 
worth while. I would like to read the inscription. 

“Presented to Carroll E. Lindsey by the National Canners 

Association in grateful appreciation of the service as its 

president in 1942 and ’43.” (Applause) 


MR. LINDSEY: There is not much I can say. I am deeply 
appreciative. With all the nice things that everybody has done 
as members and as members of the staff, I just again say I 
am deeply appreciative. (Applause) 


PRESIDENT HAXTON: Is there any other business? If 
not, we stand adjourned. 
The conference adjourned at 11.35 A. M. 


A PIN-UP PICTURE 


in this fight to win a war. 


gulations, 


“OPA is frequently criticized because it does not have sufficient enforcement. It should 
not be necessary for us to have a big enforcement staff. 
Every American citizen should be expected to do his part 
and that means that you should give us complete compliance with the spirit of our re- 
If you do this, it means that we can use our limited enforcement staff to 
really go after the willful violators and will not have to spend much time checking the 
typical firm who is trying to play the game in a straight-forward manner.” 


Jean F. Carroll, in “Ceiling Prices on Formula Basis” at Processors’ Conference, 
Feb’y 14th, 1944—in THE CANNING TRADE of Feb’y 21st, page 15. 


FOR EVERYBODY! 


This is a democracy and we are 


PIN IT UP. 
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THESE SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT TABLET DEPOSITORS 
HAVE A REMARKABLE RECORD TO THEIR CREDIT 


Minimum of Working Parts... Easy to Clean... Positive in Action 
“NO CAN...NO TABLET”... ADJUSTABLE TO ANY TYPE OF CAN LINE 


io 


Large Model “SSJ-10-L” Parts separated to show easy Regular size “SS” Model 


for #3 tall up to #10 cleaning, “SS” or “SSJ” Models. can operated or mounted on. 
cans. Handles large Simple, efficient design result- revolving top hand pack 
tablets to 400 gr. ing in perfect tablet depositing. filler. Sizes up to #3 cans. 


Other high speed power driven models are shown in our catalog, mailed on request. Speeds up to 300 per 
minute attainable with any size can and tablets to suit your requirements. Correspondence invited. No obligation. 


SCIENTIFIC TABLET COMPANY 


Division of The G. S. Suppiger Company ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 


=! 


SAVE 7 WAYS 


CONVEYOR 


A 
BELTING. 


ODERN 1. Serves every process from sorting 
XX to shipping. 


2. Flat rigid surface speeds up proces- 
te meet your trade requirements. 


sing and guards against spoilage. 


3. Stretchless feature eliminates time- 
out for “take ups”. 


=. 4. Open mesh construction speeds up 
draining, cooking, cooling and 
sterilizing. 

Ws 5. Lasts longer because it is impervi- 
ous to steam, water, heat, grease 
and acid. 


6. Flexible mesh assures firm grip on 
friction drum—eliminates weaving. 


Furnished in any length and 


‘ practically any width. Ask 7 
your Supplier TODAY. 


- No belt lacing equipment or dres- 
sing required. 


4 EDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


DESIGNERS - LITHOGRAPHERS 


m LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 
BOX 124 LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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OTHER PROCESSORS MEETINGS 


HOLLAND HEADS DEHYDRATORS 


Joseph B. Pardieck, California Vege- 
table Concentrates, Inc., Huntington 
Park, California, was elected Chairman 
of the Board; and Francis J. Holland, 
Little & Company, Chicago, was chosen 
as President, at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Dehydrators Association, 
held at the Medinah Club, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 14. Mr. Holland succeeds Lau- 
rence K. Harper, who presided at the 
meeting. 

Speakers at the meeting included John 
E. Dodds of the War Food Administra- 
tion, who described the dehydrated foods 
program for 1944. Lt. Col. Cecil G. 
Dunn of the Office of the Quartermaster 
General, gave “the Army’s point of view 
on dehydration.” In the absence of Dr. 
Donald K. Tressler, Francis J. Moyer 
read an address posing the question “Can 
we produce the kind of dehydrated food 
the public wants?” Dr. Kenneth T. Far- 
rell, Chief, Field Service Section, Office 
of Distribution, WFA, told “What the 
Dehydration Industry Needs.” 

In addition to Mr. Holland, who was 
elected President, the following Vice- 
Presidents were elected: J. H. Hume, 
Basic Vegetable Products Company, San 
Francisco; Russell Makepeace, A. D. 
Makepeace & Company, Wareham, Mas- 
sachusetts; O. L. Maxey, Deerfield Pack- 
ing Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey; 
J. R. Simpot, J. R. Simpot Dehydrating 
Company, Caldwell, Idaho; Douglas N. 
Warringer, Warringer Starch Company, 
St. Francisville, Louisiana; Charles Wat- 
son III, Dry-Pack Corporation, 
York City; and S. S. Wyler, Wyler & 
Company, Chicago. Graham Adams was 
re-elected Executive Secretary. 


PRESERVERS RE-ELECT SMUCKER 


At a General Session of the National 
Preservers Association, held at the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, February 15, W. E. 
Smucker, J. M. Smucker Company, Orr- 
ville, Ohio, was re-elected to serve as 
President of the group for 1944. 

The program covered the various as- 
pects of the preserving industry and pro- 
curement problems, and addresses were 
heard by E. A. Meyer, Chief, Industry 
Operations Branch, Office of Production, 
WFA; John E. Dodds, Chief, Processed 
Marketing Division, Office of Distribu- 
tion, WFA; Wayne C. Meschter, Consul- 
tant, WFA; John F. Gismond, Walter 
Sions and Carl N. Lovegren of the Food 
Price Division, OPA. Curtis Rogers, 
Nolan Jackson and Harold Webner of 
OPA Rationing Division, spoke on the 
subject. 

Other officers elected included R. J. 
Glaser, Glaser-Crandell Company, Chi- 
cago, Vice-President; W. A. Barnes, 
Wheeler-Barnes Company, Minneapolis, 
Secretary-Treasurer; and W. L. Walde, 
Washington, D. C., Managing Director. 
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CORN CANNERS MEETING 


At the invitation of the Corn Canners 
Service Bureau, corn canners from all 
producing sections attended a meeting 
on Wednesday afternoon, February 16, 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, where 
many subjects discussed during the Con- 
ference of the three days before, were 
given further consideration. 


In the free discussion that look place 
it was clearly evident that considerable 
confusion existed with regard to regional 
support prices for sweet corn as an- 
nounced earlier at the Conference. Since 
these prices were given as the average 


of all varieties on the same basis as. 


1943, it was explained by C. H. Chitham, 
Bureau President, who presided, that 
these average prices for each region are 
to be broken down into minimum prices 
for each major variety, and will be made 
available at the earliest possible time. 
Until such prices be announced it was 
suggested that acreage contracting be 
entered into contingent upon the actual 
variety prices to be announced. It was 
the feeling of the canners in the States 
of Illinois, Indiana and Iowa present who 
took voice in the meeting, that $17.00 a 
ton for that region would not place sweet 
corn on a competitive basis with Soya 
Beans, Hemp and other essential crops, 
and therefore, the contracting of acreage 
would be extremely difficult. A higher 
price ($20.00 suggested) was asked to 
assure contracting of sufficient acreage 
to attain the goals as set. 


The Bureau has done much work in an 
effort to develop a new draft of grades 
and method of scoring for canned corn. 
A copy of the results of the Committee’s 
work outlining the new scoring method, 
was distributed to those present for their 
comments, and which received general 
approval. 


A committee of competent, experienced 
canners and buyers will be called in to 
meet with AMA officials in Washington 
at an early date, to continue this work 
and attempt to complete the revision in 
time for application to this season’s pack. 


FREEZERS ELECT RALPH DULANY 


Ralph O. Dulany, John H. Dulany & 
Son, Fruitland, Maryland, was elected 
President of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers at the Annual 
Meeting held at the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, February 15, when presided over 
by President Edwin T. Gibson. 


A feature of this meeting was an ad- - 


dress by Carl R. Kolb, Consultant, Office 
of the Quartermaster General, who de- 
scribed Government procurement methods 
and outlined requirements for frozen 
foods for this year. In his remarks Mr. 
Kolb stated that the objective of the 


armed forces in the 1944 frozen food pro- 
curement program is the purchase of 
some 50 million pounds of frozen vego- 
tables. The frozen fruit program is now 
being developed, but it is expected that 
quantities needed will not be sufficiently 
large to warrant the same over-all pro- 
gram as for frozen vegetables. 


Other officers elected were: R. M. 
Hagen, California Consumers Coopera- 
tive, Los Angeles, California, and J. M. 
Seaman, Bozeman Canning Company, 
Mount Vernon, Washington, as Vice- 
Presidents; and Lawrence Martin, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Secretary-Treasurer. 


PACKAGING CONFERENCE 
CALLED 


To Review Wartime Experience 


A review of wartime packaging ex- , 
perience and what changes must be made 
in packaging techniques as a result, will 
feature the American Management Asso- 
ciation’s Packaging Conference that will 
be held in Chicago at the Palmer House, 
March 28-29-30. 


Bringing together more than 1,500 
executives whose’ industries involve 
packaged merchandise and packing and 
shipping, the sessions will run concur- 
rently with the Packaging Exposition. 


The exposition will be the largest ever 
held, and will feature the latest in war 
and essential civilian packaging, as well 
as details of revolutionary developments, 
equipment, machinery, materials, and 
supplies that will be available efter the 
war. 


HEADS JOBBER GROUP 


Ben T. Fitz-Hugh, of the P. P. Wil- 
liams Co., of Vicksburg, has been elected 
president of the Mississippi Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association for the current 
year, succeeding B. L. Davis, of Jackson. 


Wallace W. Wright, of Jackson, was 


named vice president of the jobbers’ 
organization. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 7-8, 1944—Annual Meeting, 
Virginia Canners Association, | /otel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 16-17, 1944—37th Annual 
Meeting, Ozark Canners Associ tion, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


APRIL 3-4, 1944—Spring Me:ting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


MAY 9-11, 1944—War Conference, 
United States Wholesale Grocers \ss0- 
ciation, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, ‘enn. 


MAY 29-31, 1944—War Confei ence, 
Institute of Food Technologists, dge 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
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Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties — 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods — 
CAMBRIDGE, M 


HEAVY PACK SEEDS 
Grown in the Cold Frosty North 


HART’S SEEDS 


are produced on clean, disease-free land from 
proven parent stock and are carefully rogued 
and cleaned by the most modern machinery. 


PEAS BEANS CORN 


BEET CARROT 
CUCUMBER 
SPINACH SQUASH 
Selected Strains for Canners or Dehydrators. 


We have adequate stocks of highest quality 
strains and solicit your inquiries. 


(BUY WAR BONDS) 
THE CHAS. C. HART SEED Co. 


Wethersfield, Conn. 


Growers since 1892 
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improve LANGSENKAMP CO-» 
F. H. 


Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 
for Better Production Ideas 


Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, 
who carry stocks of Replacement Parts 
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NORTHWEST CANNERS MEET 


Much Consideration Given to Grower and 
Processor Relationships 


Relationships between processors and 
growers received considerable attention 
at the 30th annual convention of the 
Northwest Canners Association in Seattle 
on January 26, 27, 28. 


At a general assembly of the canners, 
Jesse Childs of the Yakima Valley pro- 
posed a new organization to be called 
Washington Fruit Industries Inc. This 
would not be a marketing association 
but a service one, incorporating in the 
membership canners, cold food packers, 


and dehydrators as well as farmers and . 


orchardists. Mr. Childs pointed out that 
costs of producing fruit are changing 
from year to year, that growers need to 
be educated out of certain abuses among 
which he mentioned overdoing of hor- 
mone spray, and that statistics and 
studies of common interest need to be 
carried on. The service office and staff 
would be financed through small deduc- 
tions from the fruit growers’ crop re- 
turns and by nominal membership fees 
on the part of processors. No formal 
action was taken upon the recommenda- 
tion. 


SEEK TIN FOR PRUNES 


A prune committee is being set up by 
the new president, Arthur L. Reiling, 
western production manager of the Birds 
Eye-Snider Division of General Foods, 
Hillsboro, Oregon. This committee will 
have the responsibility of revising prune 
grades so they can be met. Formal 
recommendation was made for tinplate 
use on an unlimited basis for canning 
prunes instead of the quota basis of 1943. 
The latter, it was pointed out, was in- 
applicable on account of the spotted 
nature of the crop and alternating pro- 
ductivity in different districts. Western 
Oregon and Western Washington, which 
had a good yield last year, may be ex- 
pected to have thin crops next year, 
while the region east of the mountains— 
Walla Walla, Milton-Freewater, Payette, 
and Boise—may experience heavy pro- 
duction after the practical failure of last 
year. When nature is hither and yon 
like that in her bounty, the canners be- 
lieved the Government should allow 
flexibility of tinplate use, since the total 
quantity would amount to about the 
same. The cutting demonstration showed 
that prunes were picked too green. The 
judges found a color variation even in 
fancy grades, caused by starting too 
soon and canning too late, a situation 
regarded as uncontrollable at this time. 


COMMODITY DISCUSSIONS 


PEACHES—A new type of peach—a 
big, handsome one—was condemned as 
an offering to the canner because it was 
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found unconscionably hard to skin. One 
canner, in good-humored testimony, said 
he had to take it back to the machine 
shop and put it on the emery wheel. 
Variation in ripeness in the making of 
grades was considered especially impor- 
tant in peaches. The decision was that 
processors were the ones to specify mini- 
mum stages of greenness that would be 
satisfactory. 


BERRIES—The quality of berries was 
declared to be down, partly owing to the 
fact that many experienced growers had 
gone to the shipyards on the theory that 
berries could be grown later. The black- 
berries were too reddish and the red 
raspberries too dark, probably because 
the former were picked too green and 
the latter too late. 


Strawberries came in for an eager 
discussion in the convention of the 
Northwest Frozen Food Association, held 
one day ahead of the canner’s meeting. 
Production has declined from 125,000 
tons to 25,000 or 30,000 in the Pacific 
Northwest. Replacement of the evacu- 


.ated Japanese by inexperienced farmers 


is partly the cause. Since this crop was 
the one that originally started the frozen 
food industry in Oregon and Washington, 
the problem was looked upon as particu- 
larly serious by this group. 


CHERRIES—The canners said their 
ideal of a dark sweet canning cherry was 
one that was as dark as possible and 
glossy. However, they might order 
Bings from the grower and actually re- 
ceive Lamberts or Black Republicans or 
both along with the Bings, and the three 
would not take on a harmony of color in 
the can. In the discussion of red sour 
cherries, it was suggested that the varia- 
tion in color might be due to some lack 
in the soil, but the general group believed 
this was rather caused by the longer 
cherry season and such factors as sun- 
light and shade and pruning. 


FIELDMEN SESSIONS 


In the fieldmen’s sessions, two pear 
charts were displayed and discussed by 
Dr. Fisk Gerhardt of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington—“Influence of Hormone Spray on 
Bartlett” and “Effect of Hormone on 
Storage Changes in Bartletts.” Abuses 
of this spray as well as its benefits were 
freely discussed. Several instances were 
cited of how growers and processors 
were at sixes and sevens, with inexperi- 
enced labor further complicating the 
situation. It was the belief of the field- 
men, including the growers present, that 
it was up to management to resist the 
pressure for tonnage, to set up size 
specifications, and to correct the slacking 
up of grades that has been going on for 


Although the grower has 


three years. 
more to lose than the canner, he will not: 


police his own orchard. The present 
attitude is, “If you will take these pears, 
we'll give them to you.” 


GROWER EDUCATION—The field- 
men recommended to the association a 
program of grower education to be car- 
ried on in the four large pear areas of 
the Pacific Northwest—Wenatchee, Ya- 
kima, Hood River, and Medford. The 
recommendations included two pickings, 
even three, in place of one; standardiza- 
tion of practices of buying; standardiza- 
tion of storage practices. 


GRADES—They wanted more re- 
sponsibility on the part of growers in 
the use of hormone spray and believed 
that any intended tightening of grades 
should be brought to the attention of 
growers at least a month before picking 
time. They were definitely of the opinion 
that grades should be consistent, not sus- 
tained when crops are heavy and sliding 
back when crops are thin, but a constant 
policy like that of California. 


Decisions reached as to the storage of 
pears was that the normal time should 
be 60 days and the maximum 90 days, 
though it was admitted that 120 days 
were possible if all conditions were per- 
fect. Pears and apples should not be 


refrigerated together. 


CROPS—In their formal recommenda- 
tions the Northwest Canners Association 
referred to the movement of non-profit 
cooperative canneries to reclaim the re- 
turns of these associations to growers— 
in excess of the amount paid to growers 
by private canneries—to develop a kind 
of profit percentage. The association did 
not favor such a recapture of these pay- 
ments to growers for three principal 
reasons: 1. The payments have been 
spent on mortgages, machinery and 
equipment improvements, and in other 
ways; 2. There would be the possibility 
of much discrimination between growers 
of one product and growers of another; 
3. The entire conception upon which co- 
operative canneries have been organized 
and operated would be gravely en- 
dangered. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Arthur L. Reiling, Ray-Maling ~o., 
Hillsboro, Ore., was elected presiéent. 
Mr. Reiling succeeds Albert D. R:de- 
baugh, Blue Mountain Canneries, in the 
presidency. Other officers elected incl 
Ivan H. Moorehouse, Olympia Can ing 
Co., 1st vice-president; and O. E. Sn. ler, 
Blue Lake Producers Cooperative, Sa 2m, 
Ore., 2nd vice-president. Directors ele ted 
include: Roy Ingalls, Washington P.ck- 
ers, Inc.; Berkeley Davis, Rogers \an- 
ning Co.; C. B. Spencer, Spencer Can \ing 
Co.; E. A. McCornack, Eugene |! ruit 
Growers Association, and Fred M. }. 9ss; 
Idaho Canning Co. 
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ILLINOIS CANNERS MEET 


Coasider Adjustment of Growers Prices; 
Elect Suppiger President 


An excellent and very well attended 
meeting of the Illinois Canners Associa- 
tion was held at the Stevens Hotel on 
February 16. The meeting commenced 
in the morning and closed shortly after a 
luncheon. There was a review of Asso- 
ciation affairs and considerable discus- 
sion of the Government program as an- 
nounced at the National conference of 
the preceding three days. It was agreed 
that in the case of corn and peas the 
grower support prices of $85 and $17 
respectively are entirely inadequate to 
permit Illinois canners to obtain any- 
where near the acreage contracted in 
1943, let alone that necessary to produce 
to the extent requested by the War Food 
Administration. A committee composed 
of C. ‘H. Chitham, Chairman, W. R. 
Benner, and W. D. Jones was appointed 
to attempt to work out an adjustment 
with the WFA pricing authorities so as 
to permit Illinois canners to pay a 
weighted average support price of $20 a 
ton for corn. 

A committee made up of C. W. Crary 
of the J. B. Inderrieden Company, Chair- 
man, Jake Thuma of Sycamore Preserve 
Works Corporation and T. C. McCall of 
Gibson Canning Company, was appointed 
to attempt to obtain relief for pea can- 
ners by arranging a $90 per ton average 
support price. 

While no information has been forth- 
coming relative to asparagus raw prod- 
uct costs for 1944, a committee composed 
of Lou Ratzesberger of Illinois Canning 
Company as Chairman, Horace Larkin 
of Rochelle Asparagus Company and 
Armand Bonvallet of P. A. Bonvallet’s 
Sons, Inc., was appointed to deal with 
this matter when the government policy 
is announced. 


THE ELECTION 


The apportionment of directors by dis- 
tricts of the State was changed so as to 
provide one rather than two directors 
for the southern district and three rather 
than two for the central district. 

New officers, elected for the fiscal year 
1944, are as follows: 


President: G. S. Suppiger, G. S. Sup- 
piger Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Vico-President: Lou  Ratzesberger, 


Illinoi. Canning Company, Hoopeston, 
Illino 


Sec -etary-Treasurer: W. D. Jones, 
Stren or, Illinois. 
Di: -tors: Northern District — Lee 


Arges’. California Packing Corporation, 
Roch: Ill.; Jake Thuma, Sycamore 
Prese -e Works Corporation, Sycamore, 
Ill.; \ irtin Meeter, Meeters, Inc., Lans- 
Ing, I inois. 

Cer District-—Andrew Washburn, 
A. W: -hburn & Sons, Bloomington, 
W. R Benner, Streator Canning Com- 
pany, >treator, Ill.; L. Schlecht, Ross- 
Ville acking Company, Rossville, Ill. 
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Southern District—G. S. Suppiger, G. 
S. Suppiger Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


There were expressions of considerable 
enthusiasm and appreciation by all those 
present for the energetic and productive 
work done by Bill Benner while acting 
as President during the past year, and a 
resolution was unanimously adopted 
commending him for his efforts. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
COOPERATES 


In cooperation with the officers of the 
National Canners Association, Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company, Inc., was not 
represented by any out of town members 
of its staff. No hotel rooms were occu- 


pied by Diamond Crystal representatives, 
thus doing their bit to ease the critical 
hotel situation. 


Mr. P. T. Green, the Chicago Division 
Sales Manager, and Messrs. C. C. Van- 
Dyne, L. M. Fitzhugh, and J. T. Conklin 
were in attendance at the hotel during 


periods when sessions were not being 
held. 


Diamond Crystal, Inc., recognizes that 
it has a duty to perform in 1944 and that 
is to make salt available to its customers 
and to render the very best service pos- 
sible. The entire organization is pledged 
to this objective during the coming can- 
ning season. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 

ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 

against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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BLOSSOM SPRAYS MAY EASE 
APPLE GROWERS’ LABOR 
PROBLEM 


Growers of certain biennial varieties 
of apples may find that blossom sprays 
will ease their labor problems in fruit 
thinning this year, according to fruit 
scientists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Research Administration. 

Weak sprays of dinitro-cresol have 
been used for this purpose in recent tests 
by the Department and also in earlier 
studies at Cornell University. The 
sprays destroy a large number of the 
blossoms and thus reduce the number of 
apples that would have to be picked off 
later in hand thinning. 


Further tests, say the fruit specialists, 
will be needed to find out the general 
value of these sprays, but on five va- 
rieties of apples the results so far have 
been good enough to justify orchardists 
in trying them out this spring. These 
varieties are the Yellow Transparent, 
Wealthy, Oldenburg, York Imperial, and 
Baldwin. Results so far with other va- 
rieties are described as “too uncertain 
and generally unsatisfactory.” 


The scientists have used a spray made 
with water and the sodium salt of 
dinitro-cresol, which can be purchased 
under the name “Elgetol.” As a general 
rule they have used 4 quarts of this ma- 


terial to 500 gallons of water. They 
have sprayed a weaker solution on trees 
that are low in vigor, or moderately low, 
using only 2% to 3 quarts in 500 gallons 
of water. 


The spraying is done on the first day 
cf full bloom. That is the day when a 
petal here or there will fall from the 
earlier blooms if a branch is shaken 
gently. 


This timing, it is emphasized, is im- 
portant. Earlier spraying is ineffective. 
Later spraying may cause serious leaf 
injury. The spray coverage should be 
thorough. Every blossom cluster should 
be hit. The spray does not kill all the 
blossoms it hits. 


“From the practical viewpoint,” says 
Dr. L. P. Batjer, of the Department, “it 
is impossible with these sprays to limit 
fruit set to the exact equivalent of a full 
commercial crop. With favorable weather 
conditions for fruit set, in many cases it 
has been necessary to supplement the 
sprays with hand thinning. Where addi- 
tional thinning has been necessary, the 
amount of labor required to complete 
the job usually has been less than half 
the amount required had the spray not 
been applied. In other cases no addi- 
tional thinning has been required, the 
sprays reducing set to such a degree that 
a marked improvement in size was ob- 


tained at the expense of some reduction 
in total yield.” 

“In a limited number of cases,” says 
Batjer, “over-thinning has resulted from 
the use of these sprays.. This has 
occurred particularly when unfavorabhie 
weather for pollination and fruit set 
prevailed during the bloom season, 
Where over-thinning has resulted, how- 
ever, on biennial varieties, the reduction 
in the current year’s crop would be ex- 
pected to be more than compensated for 
by a crop of fruit the following year, 
which normally would be their “off” 
year.” 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER SPLICABLE 


Belting made with the new synthetic 
rubber from government plants, known 
as GR-S synthetic rubber can be joined 
to natural rubber belting with a vulcan- 
ized splice, it is announced by The B. F. 
Goodrich Company. This makes it pos- 
sible to use sections of the new GR-S 
synthetic belting to repair existing belt- 
ing when needed. 

The company’s standard splicing and 
repair materials can be used with the 
new GR-S synthetic belting, using the 
same directions given in the B. F. Good- 
rich manual on repairing and splicing 
belting. 


Corrosion Free.. 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


PHILLIPSBURG, PENNA. 


419 PINE STREET 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


New Orleans 1: 
118 North Front St. 


Write to one of the addresses above and we will have a representa- 
tive from the nearest of our 16 nation-wide offices get in touch with you. 


New York City 4: 
50 Broad St. 


Chicago 3: 
100 W. Monroe St. 


FOR CANNING OR 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


FREEZING 


EQUIPMENT 


“sve Comeanyw Westminster, 
: HUSKERS —CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS | 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FINELY DESIGNED AND 

LABELS OF EVERY KIN)) 
R. J. KITTREDGE & CO. 
FOR: BOTTLERS 


CANNERS 
DISTRIBUTORS Since 1886 


820 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHIC’ 9, ILL. 


FOR: PACKERS 
JOBBE® 


KITTREDGE 
Labels - Chicago 
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CITRUS DEVELOPMENTS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By Berkeley’ Correspondent of The Canning Trade 


{/ntil recent years, California canners 
showed comparatively little interest in 
citrus crop reports or shipments of citrus 
fruits. Now the picture has changed, 
with immense quantities of orange, lemon 
and grapefruit concentrates and juice 
marketed in canned and bottled form. 
There are now no less than fifteen pro- 
ducers of concentrates in California and 
in 1943 these furnished about four’ mil- 
lion gallons of citrus fruit concentrates 
to the War Food Administration alone 
for shipment overseas, with possibly one 
million gallons additional for the domes- 
tic trade. 


The industry here is a little over 20 
years old, but the most marked develop- 
ment has been during the past five years. 
The saving in shipping space is readily 
appreciated when it is realized that a 
gallon can of concentrated orange juice 
represents three boxes of the fresh fruit. 
It is estimated that the 3,290,000 gallons 
of concentrates, shipped from California 
under lend-lease during the first eight 
months of 19438, would have required 
13,800 cars had the fruit been shipped 
in the fresh form. As it was the 250,000 
ton harvest was shipped in 400 refrigera- 
tor cars, instead of in more than 13,500 
cars that would otherwise have been 
required. And in canned and bottled 
form the weight was but 17,250 tons. 


Heavy production of citrus fruit juices 
is in sight for California for the coming 
year, as manufacturing plants have been 
enlarged and the demand is increasing. 
The 1943-44 crop of oranges is now 
estimated at 51,744,000 boxes, against 
44,296,000 for the season of 1942-43. 
Grapefruit production is placed at 3,133.- 
000 boxes, against 3,071,000 the preced- 
ing season, while lemons will show a 
slight falling off from the crop of 14,940,- 
000 boxes of a year ago. 


LIST OF GOOD PEACHES FOR 
NEW YORK STATE 


Fruit Specialists At Geneva Suggest Kinds 
Both for Home Orchards and Commercial 
Plantings 


In .n attempt to answer the question 
aske’ of them so frequently, namely, 
“Wh:' varieties of peaches shall I 
plant ’, L. M. van Alstyne and H. O. 
Benn 't, fruit specialists at the New 
York State Experiment Station at 
Gene. ., have set down a list of peaches 
whic! they regard as “tops” for home 


plant’ ¢ and for commercial orchards in 
this ate, 


_Th Station workers base their selec- 
tion years of observation of new and 
mpro ed varieties of peaches growing 
along. de many standard sorts in the 
Static orchards. Their list takes into 
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account a succession of varieties that 
cover the peach season and possess the 
tree and fruit characters that will enable 
the grower to meet consumer demands 
profitably. More detailed information 
about the different varieties and advice 
on sorts particularly adapted to a given 
section of the State may be obtained by 
writing to the Experiment Station. 


The horticulturists list their selections 
in order of ripening, as follows: Mikado, 
Marigold, Oriole, Golden Jubilee, Raritan 
Rose, the only white variety, Vedette, 
Valiant, Veteran, Halehaven, Summer- 
crest, Early Elberta, Elberta, Fertile 
Hale, Wilma, and Rio Oso Gem. Of 
these varieties, Halehaven and Elberta 
are the only ones now being grown on a 
commercial scale. Marigold, Golden 


Jubilee, Vedette, Valiant, and Veteran 
are beginning to make a place for them- 
selves with growers, while the other 
sorts are sufficiently promising to merit 
a trial. None of these varieties is en- 
tirely hardy in New York, but Oriole 
and Veteran showed a greater degree of 
hardiness than the other sorts in the 
winter of 1942-43. 


Since peaches attain their full flavor 
only when well ripened, too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on time of 
picking in order to obtain maximum 
color and flavor, say the Station spe- 
cialists. For that reason they urge that 
picking be delayed until the ground color 
is beginning to change to yellow in the 
yellow varieties or to white in the white- 
fleshed sorts. 


With fire departments feeling the manpower short- 
age, and production so positively essential, take 


some of the responsibility for fire prevention on 


yourself, 


If you are having trouble enforcing absolute ‘‘no 
tules, try special zones and smoking 3 
periods. Time and place control eliminates the 
hazard of surreptitious, careless smoking. 


smoking” 


Rusted smoke pipes take a deadly toll through 
fumes and sparks—are only one of many hazards 
around a heating plant. Keep it always in good 
repair—have it tended only bya competent person. 


A penny may keep a circuit running — but often 
into a disastrous fire. See that proper fuses are at 
hand at all times, and that only authorized persons 
handle the fuse box. Periodically check all wiring 
and insulation. 


That box or basket of oily rags can become an 


infernal machine in a few hours. 
premises clean — promptly and properly dispose 


Keep your 


A _— of all waste and trash. 


CHICAGO + ILLINOIS 


‘Maximum Protection at Minimum Cost . 
Dependable and Economical .. . 
Canners Exchange Subcribers at Warner 
Inter-Insurance Bureau 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


¢ Fruits *« Vegetables « Meats « Milk « 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


* would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned feeds... 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


We Combine Review and Editorial—Your 

Path Is Plainly Marked, and There Is No 

Danger in It—You Must Make Your Best 
Effort—The Experts Assure You 


AND EDITORIAL—In view of the 
rich feast of reason furnished in 
the preceding: pages, every word 
of it so necessary to your under- 

‘standing if you are to conduct the 
1944 food campaign intelligently, 
and surely with less of the uncer- 
tainty of previous years, it would 
seem like “carrying coals to New- 
castle” for us to put in our penny’s 
worth of editorial opinion. But, 
by the same token, the Program 
given in this issue is the most im- 
portant market information pos- 
sible for every canner, or food 
processor, in the business, large or 
small. That Program, as you see, 
is the basis of your operations dur- 
ing ’44, and the better you under- 
stand it, and follow it, the happier 
you will be all during the active 
season. 

And right here let us refer you 
to the bottom of page 50: “A Pin- 
up Picture for Everybody.” You 
who read Mr. Carroll’s full address 
in our issue of February 21st, and 
not reprinted here for the sake of 
paper saving, will recall that he 
went on to say, after the quotation 
made, that if loop-holes or means 
of evasion are sought or made, then 
OPA would be forced to match its 
wits against the assault, and that 
would result, as it has resulted, in 
more stringent, and more involved 
rulinss, so as to shut off these at- 
tem} s at sabotage of the rulings. 

A ample of such smart-Alec ac- 
tions was revealed on March Ist, 
and. jueleched in OPA-3987, of that 
date Recall that ceiling prices on 
fres!, sea scallops had been issued. 
Natu ally it was supposed these 


woul], continue to be sold in the 
‘shuc ed’ condition, similar to oy- 
sters n the quart or gallon. How- 


ever, ome producers began selling 
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scallops in the shell! That will 
show you how “easy’”(?) it is to 
draw regulations so that they will 
be air-tight. 


It all comes back to the national 
game—‘“beat the Government,” by 
which we mean cheat it, wherever 
possible, whether in taxes or other 
regulations. He is a unique citizen 
who does not feel that that is his 
privilege, God save the mark! 


PRODUCTION—There continue to 
be yelps as to the amount of pro- 
duction of all sorts of foods this 
season of 1944. We prefer to fol- 
low the experts on this rather than 
the amateurs and self appointed 
commentators, and so will you. 
These experts include all the lead- 
ing Army men and food experts 
who certainly know what they are 
talking about when they say that 
we need all the food that can pos- 
sibly be produced, and that there is 
practically no possibility of any of 
this, no matter what its size, re- 
verting upon the market to the 
price deteriment. If you have care- 
fully read the Conference reports 
in the foregoing pages you have 
seen this. The unaniminity of them 
all on this must have struck you, 
as it did us. There is no question 
of doubt in their minds, and now 
that it is beginning to be seen that 
even the war in Germany may go 
on into 1945, and that in Japan 
probably much longer, where is 
there room for sane doubt? We 
have not an over supply of food, 
and we will not be able to produce 
too much, neither this year of 
1944, nor we believe through 1945, 
and ’46, for our boys will have to 
be kept in those countries long 
after countries have been freed or 
conquered. We kept a force in 
Germany, the occupation force, 
after the last war for about three 
years, yet there was no destruction 
or need of rehabilitation there then. 
Now we have this havoc in all 
these countries, and we see that the 
old spirit of national rivalries is by 


no means dead. Everyone of these 
countries intends to get its full 
measure, as it sees it, and so peace 
will not come for some years after 
the war’s end. That these coun- 
tries will be able to restore their 
food production as needed, is to be 
sincerely hoped, but this can only 
happen if the food producers are 
left in peace to pursue their occupa- 
tions. Meantime our boys by the 
millions will have to be fed with 
our foods, or at least will want to 
have assured supplies at their call; 
and our busy industries at home, 
turning out the materials and sup- 
plies needed to rehabilitate all 
these countries, will have to be fed, 
even as they are being fed today 
while working on war production. 
If anyone, knowing the food mar- 
ket, can see any holidays for the 
food producers in the next five 
years, he must be a prophet. 


These amateurs, or worse, com- 
pare today’s production with that 
of five or six years ago, when all 
food producers were in the dol- 
drums from below cost prices, ut- 
terly overlooking the tremendous 
increase in consumption, due to the 
total employment, and to the high 
wages now jingling in their pock- 
ets. Make no mistake, they have 
eaten up these vastly increased 


- packs, and they will go on eating 


them up so long as the war lasts, 
and longer, as we have shown. The 
supplies are not piling up. This is 
but March Ist, so that there are 
actually six months yet to go be- 
fore any amount of the ’44 crops 
will be available. The army men 
are right, we will be out of food 
before next crop season. They have 
already told us the army will need 
added supplies to carry it to the 
next pack releases. 


Don’t listen to every quacker. 
An empty barrel makes the most 
noise! Know the source of your 
information, weigh it carefully and 
don’t be bluffed by the haughty 
claims made. They may not be 
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enemies, only merely wrong, but 
if you are misled by their false 
reports they might as well be 
enemies. 


Those who know tell you to pro- 
duce all possible, and we but repeat 
their admonition. That is the best 
advice to follow, and it makes a 
quite happy outlook for every food 
producer, as far as business is con- 
cerned. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Jobbers Chiefly Interested in Additional 

Coverage—Higher Point Values on Fruits— 

Catsup Very Scarce—Prices on Texas Spin- 

ach—More Canners Withdraw on Citrus— 
Fish Growing Very Scarce 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March 3, 1944 


THE SITUATION—Point value ad- 
justments announced today reflect 
the increasingly sharp demands of 
the armed services for fruits from 
the 1944 packs, and may well have 
an important bearing upon distrib- 
utors’ inventory policies on such 
lines. Marketwise, trading during 
the week has been limited largely 
to new pack citrus fruits, with de- 
mand stimulated early in the week 
with announcement of an increase 
in the set-aside percentage of the 
new canned grapefruit juice pack. 
A growing shortage of canned fish 
is evident as Lenten demands from 
the retail trade clean out jobbers’ 
holdings, but efforts to pick up re- 
placements at resale are proving 
fruitless. The vegetable line re- 
mains virtually dormant. 


THE OUTLOOK—Jobbers are still 
interested in additional coverage 
of requirements for the balance of 
the year, but buying demand re- 
mains centered on the short items. 
While the new point values for 
canned fruits are expected to fur- 
ther restrict consumer buying, still 
most jobbers are in a_ position 
where additional holdings of top 
grades of virtually the entire fruit 
line would not be unwelcome. This 
situation reflects a general view 
that civilian allocations of wanted 
grades of tree fruits this year will 
be extremely insignificant. 
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TOMATOES—No offerings of to- 
matoes were reported on spot dur- 
ing the week, and hence market 
interest continues to center in 
plans for the coming season’s pack. 
Fancy tomato offerings would find 
ready takers in this market. A 
growing scarcity of tomato catsup 
is reported, and the canned tomato 
juice supply position has also tight- 
ened further. 


SPINACH—New pack Texas spin- 
ach is coming in for some attention 
here, as reports from the Tri- 
States indicate that no spring pack 
of sizeable proportions is in pros- 
pect. Texas packers are holding at 
ceilings, on the basis of $1.1714 for 
2s, $1.4714 for 214s, and $5.15 for 
10s, f.o.b. Rio Grande Valley can- 
neries. Reports from the coast in- 
dicate that California canners are 
closely sold up on fancy spinach. 


PEAS—Demand is still reported 
here for fancy peas, with the mar- 
ket bare. Standards and extra 
standards, however, command lit- 
tle attention. Jobbers are still ac- 
tive in endeavoring to place memo- 
randum orders for 1944 pack top 
grades for private label require- 
ments, but canners are disposed to 
mark time on this issue for the 
present. 


CORN—Some inquiry for fancy 
corn is reported locally, with little 
available. Standards are not com- 
ing in for much attention at the 
moment, and jobbers appear well 
satisfied with their current inven- 
tory position on this grade, with 
the same holding true of the chain 
and supermarket interests. 


BEANS—New pack standard qual- 
ity green beans remain neglected, 
and little interest is to be noted in 
scattered offerings of carryover 
beans from upstate New York 
plants. Jobbers report that con- 
sumer demand for green beans is 
not coming up to expectations, and 
hence are not inclined to add to 
their holdings at this time. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE—The increas- 
ing scarcity of fruit in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas was re- 
flected by further withdrawals by 
canners during the current week, 
and it now appears definite that 
the grapefruit juice pack will wind 


up by mid-March. There was a 
good demand reported during the 
week, at ceiling levels of $1.12'4 
for 2s, $2.55 for 46-ounce, f.o.b. 
canneries. Announcement during 
the week that the Government’s 
quota on this season’s pack has 
been increased to 38 per cent, basis 
of 1942-43 production, spurred job- 
bing buying both in Florida and 
Texas. 


BLENDED, ORANGE JUICES—Not- 
withstanding recent announcement 
that canners would be granted an 
unlimited number of tins for this 
season’s pack, reports from the 
south indicate the production of 
canned orange and blended orange 
and grapefruit juices will not come 
up to expected levels. Meanwhile, 
canners are getting a heavy de- 
mand for juice, both for prompt 
shipment and for forwarding when 
ready, and the market rules firm at 
ceilings, with fancy quality blended 
juice, 2s, quoted at $1.5514 for un- 
sweetened and $1.58 for sweet- 
ened, and 46 ounce at $3.6814 and 
$3.7314, respectively. On straight 
orange juice, 2s are quoted at $1.70 
for unsweetened and $1.72! for 
sweetened, with 46 ounce at $4.10 
for unsweetened and $4.15 for 
sweetened, all prices f.o.b. Florida 
canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — A paucity 
of offerings of all varieties and 
grades of both California and 
Northwestern fruits continues the 
most noteworthy feature of the 
market. Meanwhile, resale activ- 
ity here is at a virtual standstill, 
due to jobbers’ unwillingness to 
turn over any of their limited hold- 
ings. There is much speculation 
among distributors as to the extent 
to which the sharply increased 
point values for canned fruits may 
further restrict consumer buying 
on this line. 


SALMON—Both Alaska anc Co- 
lumbia River grades are well 
cleared from the spot market, and 
with retailers pressing their job- 
bers for replacement stocks for the 
Lenten trade, the supply situation 
is increasingly tight. Seattle ad- 
vices are to the effect that ro re 
leases of Government-held s:imon 
stocks are to be looked for. and 
hence a restricted market rove 
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ment may be looked for until 1944 
pack becomes available. 


OTHER FISH — Tuna demand is 
likewise broadening, with trading 
limited by the small holdings of 
distributors here. As has been the 
case for some months, the chains 
appear to be in a better supply 
position on this item than some of 
their competitors. .. . Sardine de- 
mand has been strengthened by 
scarcity of other fish and the 
Lenten demand, and the market is 
barren of offerings, either from 
first hands, or at resale. Califor- 
nia pilchards and mackerel are 
coming in for increasingly active 
demand. . . . Shrimp stocks here 
have reached the vanishing point, 
and with no offerings from can- 
ners, a bare market is in prospect 
before large-scale replacements 
may be even hoped for. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Lack of Enough Rain May Cut Some Crops— 
Memo Orders Being Returned, and. Why— 
Vegetables Move More Slowly Than Fruits, 
and Why—Some Puzzles in Heavy Fish 
Buying — Some Prices — Sardine Canning 
Ending—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley”. 


San Francisco, March 3, 1944 


cRoPS—The crop outlook has 
been improved somewhat in recent 
weeks by timely rains, but the pre- 
cipitation to date is still behind 
normal in some of the largest pro- 
ducing districts, with but light 
snowfall in the High Sierra. Some 
crops will definitely be lighter than 
last year as the lack of rain early 
in the season prevented the plant- 
ing of the usual acreage. Late in 
the month southern California was 
visited by a storm of unusual in- 
tensity, with high winds, rain, hail 
and snow. Within less than a week 
Los Angeles had nine inches of 
rail, compared with the yearly 
ave'age of about fifteen inches. 
Dar:age is estimated at millions of 
doll .rs, but it is not believed that 
croy losses will be especially high. 
Son. damage was done citrus 
crop; and some early field crops 
wer flooded, but there is still time 
for »eplanting most of these. The 
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thorough drenching will be of de- 
cided value later in the season. 


CHISELERS—That “chiselers” in 
the food industry are doing more 
to prevent simplification and patri- 
otic application of OPA regula- 
tions than any other element, with 
manpower running a close second, 
was the assertion of Geoffrey 
Baker, of Washington, assistant 
director of OPA’s food price divi- 
sion recently at San Francisco. He 
told this to a gathering of about 
200 food processors, distributors 
and manufacturers’ representa- 
tives attending the 23rd annual 
meeting of the Western States 
Chain Grocers’ Association. He 
explained that he meant by “chisel- 
ers” those who consider it the 
thing to do to find ways and means 
of evading the intent of regula- 
tions, with the result that everyone 
suffers. He said that the day of 
the bright young men in OPA’s 
management had passed and that 
this was now in the hands of men 
drawn from the food industry with 
years of experiences from which to 
draw. He suggested, however, that 
OPA will never have enough man- 
power to do its job properly, so 
simplification and correction of 
regulations will be a slower process 
than is desired. Department heads 
are constantly being lost to the 
armed services, presenting a prob- 
lem in turnover. 


MEMO. ORDERS—A lot of memo- 
randum orders are coming in for 
California fruits of the 1944 pack, 
these having increased greatly in 
number since the Chicago meeting 
and the announcement of set-aside 
quantities for Government agen- 
cies. Many canners are returning 
these with the explanation that no 
business can be accepted until 
packs have been completed, and 


_that deliveries will then be made 


on an allotment basis. Distributors 
seem to be making every effort, 
however, to see that their names 
get on the books and that they are 
not forgotten. These memorandum 
orders continue to stress the need 
for apricots, suggesting that the 
public is hungry for this fruit. 
Wholesalers and retailers comment 
on the fact that the demand is 
much heavier for the Fancy and 


-tion than with fruits. 


Choice grades than for Standard, 
Water or Pie and that where there 
is any accumulation of stocks it is 
on the lower grades. 


VEGETABLES—Considerable more 
difficulty is being had in getting 
canned vegetables into consump- 
The high 
quality pack is moving off well, but 
lower grades are not in heavy de- 
mand, this applying especially to 
Pacific Coast peas and green beans. 
It may seem odd, but it is a fact 
that many housewives willingly 
pay outlandish prices for indiffer- 
ent quality out-of-season fresh 
vegetables and pass up good qual- 
ity in the canned article at modest 
prices! Retailers and wholesalers 
in this territory would like to move 
more standard and extra standard 
peas and some of the lower’ grades 
of green beans. Tomatoes are 
moving more freely, since supplies 
of the fresh item have been largely 
cut off. 


FISH — Federal purchases of 
canned fish made in recent weeks 
run an extraordinarily wide range, 
and members of the jobbing trade 
express wonder as to where some 
of this is consumed. For example, 
there’s California squid. This item 
is known to but comparatively few, 
even in California, and the pack is 
never a large one, yet 1,670 cases 
have been purchased for the armed 
forces, or for lend-lease, at $5.50 
a case. (Note—The Italians are 
very fond of canned or fresh squid. 
—EDITOR.) Pacific Coast mackerel 
is being bought freely at about $5 
a case for No. 1 talls. A real deli- 
cacy in Yukon chinook salmon has 
been bought at $20 a case for No. 1 


flats, but during the past six weeks: 


transactions amounted to but 100 
cases. Alaska red salmon has sold 
at about $14.75 a case for No. 1 
talls, pinks at an average of about 
$7.80 and chums at around $7.10. 
California tuna has sold at about 
$20 a case for No. 1 fancy light 
meat and $18.90 for standard. 
California sardines in tomato sauce 
have been taken at from $4.60 to 
$4.70 for No. 1 Ovals and $3.95 in 
No. 1 talls. : 


SARDINES—The canning of sar- 
dines, with the exception of a lim- 
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ited quantity of fillets in square 
cans, will come to an end this week. 
The San Francisco Bay and Mon- 
terey Bay districts are through, 
with this exception, and the south- 
ern district has but a couple 
more days of open season at this 
writing. The pack to February 19 
amounted to 3,127,935 cases, 
agaihst 3,687,699 cases to a corre- 
sponding date last year. The re- 
cent storm off the southern Cali- 
fornia coast did considerable dam- 
age to boats and caused fishing 
operations to be suspended for a 
time. So the outlook is for a fall- 
ing off of more than a half a mil- 
lion cases as compared with last 
season. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


0. R. HAYES, manager of the Berkeley, 
Calif. plant of the H. J. Heinz Co., re- 
turned recently from a conference of 
plant managers held at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and has plunged into plans for this year’s 
operations. He says that efforts will be 
made to put up even a larger pack than 
was made last year, with special em- 
phasis on tomatoes. 


THE HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY, 
LTD., San Francisco and Honolulu, has 
been awarded a plaque by the National 
Victory Garden Institute for its partici- 
pation in the victory garden drive during 
1943. 


THE BEN MCPHUN CO., a food brokerage 
concern of San Francisco, Calif., is cele- 
brating its twentieth anniversary. Ben 
McPhun, the founder, began his career 
in 1907 with the Mailliard & Schmiedell 
Co., continuing with this firm until 1924, 
when he engaged in business on his own 
account. Four years ago his son, Hard- 
ing McPhun was admitted as a junior 
partner. 


LYMAN DUNBAR, of the California 
Packing Corporation, has been elected 
president of the Food Industries Sales 
Managers Club, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE PRATT-LOW PRESERVING CO., Santa 
Clara, Calif., has completed arrange- 
ments for packing V-8 Vegetable Juice 
Cocktail for Standard Brands, Inc., and 
is installing special equipment for this. 


HUNT BROS. PACKING CO. has launched 
a radio show entitled “Vaudeville Hotel,” 
over 34 radio stations on the West Coast. 
This concern now maintains headquar- 
ters at Hayward, Calif. 


GEORGE N. PFARR is retiring from active 
connection with the California canning 
industry after 21 years, largely spent in 
co-operative canning work. He began as 
field man for the California Cooperative 
Canneries, later becoming its president. 
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Twelve years ago he organized the Tri- 
Valley Packing Association and for sev- 
eral years has been general manager of 
this organization. After May 1 this post 
will be filled by Philip Marks, treasurer 
of the Berkeley Bank for Cooperatives. 


STARS—The service flag of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, now displays 551 stars, with this 
number steadily increasing. 


HARRY G. GIST recently rounded out six 
months of service with the Sanitary Can- 
ning Company, 5000 Long Beach Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif., as plant superin- 
tendent. He has been with the firm, 
however; for years, most of the time in 
charge of warehousing. No glass pack 
is made here, and a large part of the 
output goes to the Government. A con- 
veyor system has been installed in recent 
months, doing away with much handling 
of cans. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Poultry to Get Food Help from Fish—Comes 

Back in Eggs—All Shrimp Went to Raw 

Dealers, None Canned—Oyster Canning on 
the Increase 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March 3, 1944 

POULTRY GETS BIG SHARE OF VITA- 
MIN A FROM FISH—There have been 
repeated complaints from Poultry 
raisers that they have not been able 
to obtain results from their feed, and 
while they have been told by their 
dealers that wartime requirements 
have reduced the allotment of vital 
ingredients to the manufacturers, 
yet few commercial poultry raisers 
and farmers that raise poultry 
know that the main source of sup- 
ply of the principal ingredient that 
was lacking, vitamin A comes from 
the lonely fish. Hence the follow- 
ing article, from the Fish and Wild 
Life Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, must be most 
interesting news: 

“About 37 trillion USP units of 
vitamin A have been scheduled for 
a profitable detour this season. 
The vitamin A comes from fish oil 
and fish livers and is scarce be- 
cause of wartime interference with 
fishing. Yet the War Food Admin- 
istration is assigning more than 40 
per cent of the 88 trillion units 
available for civilian use this year 
to just one purpose—the enrich- 
ment of poultry foods, it was an- 
nounced on February 20. This is 


nearly five times as many units is 
assigned for enrichment of food 
for humans, and nearly as much as 
the 40 trillion units that will go 
into pharmaceutical preparations. 
But the detour is well warranted 
on account of the food supply situ- 
ation. 

The vitamin A after supplying 
the poultry flocks will flow back 
into the food reservoir in the form 
of vitamin A in the 45 billion eggs 
which will be the civilian share of 
the 1944 egg supply. 

An egg from a well-fed hen will 
supply, on the average, about 480 
USP units of vitamin A. 

U. S. poultry flocks will need 
more than 120 trillion USP units 
from all sources this year, it is 
estimated, but nearly 70 per cent— 
83 trillion units—will come from 
natural feeds, principally yellow 
corn, alfalfa and green grasses. 
This with the 37 trillion units from 
the fish oils will make the total sup- 
ply adequate, it is expected. 

Vitamin A allocation for feed 
enrichment is an insurance, says 
WFA, that poultry flocks will be 
in condition to supply the poultry 
and eggs needed in wartime. Vita- 
min A builds resistance to disease; 
it promotes egg production; and 
improves hatchability. 

Feeds enriched with vitamin A 
are used to supplement diets of 
poultry closely confined, or for 
feeding in seasons when natural 
vitamin A is scarce in natural 
feeds—in winter or in summer 
droughts. 

It is expected that about 514 mil- 
lion dollars will be spent for vita- 
min A concentrates for use in poul- 
try and livestock foods this year— 
almost the same as in 1943.” 


PRODUCTION AND CANNING — 
There were more shrimp produced 
this past week in the Gulf States 
than last week, but they all went to 
the raw dealers and no cannin;: of 
shrimp took place. 

However, oyster canning showed 
an increase, and, as the wea’ her 
turned cold here this week, it ‘nay 
stimulate oyster canning op :ra- 
tions, as some boats that were en- 
gaged in oyster tonging and dr:dg- 
ing may have been getting r«ady 
to knock off oystering due to the 
hot days we had last week. 
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_ WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabricated 
equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles in 
stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers and 
Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products into 
tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 filters 
and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 3,000 
pounds, also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR QUICK SALE—6 Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, 50 
gal. 80 gal., 120 gal., 150 gal., 200 gal., 250 gal., in perfect 
condition; also 200’ 15” roller case Conveyor; several Vegetable 
Slicers, Tomato Fillers, Scalders; Corn Huskers, Cutters; mis- 
cellaneous canning equipment. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 
Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids from 
liquids and canning wastes and are used in almost any type of 
screening operation. Large capacity screen, $495.00. Bonded 
Motor Truck Scales 15 ton, 22’x9’ platform, $440.00. Many 
sizes and capacities in stock. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Twelve Unit Strawberry Capper SCM No. 6, 
complete with inspection table—practically new—excellent buy 
in view of labor shortage. Suggest immediate reply if inter- 
ested. Adv. 448, The Canning Trade. 


FO} SALE—Two motor drive Universal Corn Cutters for 
whole grain, about five years old, $400.00 each. The following 
Bean Belt Drive Pregraders—2 Chisholm-Ryder size 4 drops 
1,2 & 3 sv. beans; 1 Chisholm-Ryder size 3 drops 1, 2 & 3 sv. 
beans 1 Chisholm-Ryder which drops 1 & 2 sv. beans. Complete 
With eeders ready to run with capacity of approximately 
800-10 Ibs. per hour at $425.00 each. Prices net F.O.B. 
Westc n Maryland plant. Adv. 4422, The Canning Trade. 


FO) SALE—Peeling Tables, Merry-Go-Round type, complete 
with » lleys, ete. Immediate reply suggested if interested. Adv. 
4424, Canning Trade. 


FOi SALE—By owner—1 Louisville rotary steam dryer, 
4ft.d meter, 25 ft. long. In first class condition, complete with 
pulley lrives, power-driven mechanical feeder and discharge. 
Bowm 1 Apple Products Co., Mount Jackson, Va. 
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FOR SALE—5 Sterling 1D Dicers; M & S 6 Pocket Pulp 
Filler for No. 3 and smaller cans; Berlin Chapman Juice Filler, 
No. 2 cans; Standard Knapp Can Casing Unit, No. 2% cans; 
20’ Kiefer Carton Sealer; 150 gal. Jacketed and Agitated 
Aluminum Kettle; Nickel Jacketed Kettle, 100 gal.; Copper 
Jacketed Kettle, 500 gals.; Ft. Wayne Sterilizer; Agitated 
Tanks; Pumps; Labelers. Machinery & Equipment Corp., 59 E. 
4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Sample Pea Graders; 16” Gooseneck Elevators; 
Blanchers; No. 7 Corn Silkers; Lewis Quality Separator; Cob 
Remover Reel; Shaker Pea Washers, etc. Badger Machine 
Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Two Model “B” large size Bean Snippers in 
good condition; one Knapp Model “WG” Labeling Machine, 
labels cans from 8 ounces to No. 3’s, hot pick-up pot, in good 
condition. Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Knapp Labeling Machine for cans up to #3 
size; 2 Lightning Mixers; 1 Tri-Clover Pump; 1 Sanitary Bump 
Pump; 1 Parer; 2 Yale & Towne Electric Hoists & Trolleys; 
Miscellaneous tubing, fittings ‘and kettle inserts. Macholm 
Farm, Stamford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—One 180 H.P. HRT Boiler 130 pounds working 
pressure; one 145 H.P. HRT Boiler 130 pounds working pres- 
sure; both boilers inspected by insurance company in February. 
One 50 foot Smoke Stack made of *s boiler plate 34 inches 
diameter, in good condition. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


SURPLUS CANNING MACHINERY LIQUIDATION—A 
large canner has asked us to sell for them several hundred pieces 
of surplus equipment from their various plants throughout the 
country, including Rotary and Straight Line Exhausters, Dicers, 
Density Monitors, Fillers, Stitchers, Sealers, Cleaners, Convey- 
ors, Washers, Graders, Pickers, Blanchers, Labelers, Mowers, 
Pumps, Scales, Boilers, ete. Detailed descriptions and prices 
available.: Write for Bulletin C-258. E.G. James Co., 316 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Zastrow Horizontal Retort, 78” long 32” di- 
ameter, equipped with Thermometer, Pressure Gauge and 2 
Safety Valves, complete with carriage. Used very little. Price 
$250.00 F.0.B. Miami, Florida. Seminole Fruit & Preserving 
Co., Box 1, Little River, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One Model #111 Pedestal Type Buffalo Food 
Cutter, operated by % H.P. Motor, in good condition. Priced 
for immediate sale. Adv. 4423, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4363, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—tThree Stainless Steel, Jacketed two-thirds, 120 
gallon Kettles. Please state age, steam working pressure, price 
and shipping point. Brown Canning Co., Palmetto, Fla. 


WANTED—To buy a 55”x55” Hydraulic Cider Press, 18” 
diameter cylinder preferred. Bowman Apple Products Co., 
Mount Jackson, Va. 


WANTED—Labelers, semi-automatic or automatic, World or 
Ermold preferred. A. Kronick, 706 S. Normandie, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


WANTED—Filler, Jam and Jellies, also Vacuum Filler for 
liquids, all sizes. A Kronick, 706 S. Normandie, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Corn Canning Plant, well equipped, Southwest- 
ern Ohio; good location, plenty acreage, have always had plenty 
help. Owner is retiring from canning business. Write at once. 
Adv. 4420, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Small tomato cannery, Bennetts- 
ville, N. C. Plenty of labor and tomatoes. Can pack 1,000 to 
1,200 cases per day. Act now. Brown Canning Co., Palmetto, Fla. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS MAN, age 47, can invest five to ten thousand 
dollars in southern Florida canning business; partnership or 
will buy outright. State full particulars in reply. Adv. 4419, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—1150 lbs. Refugee wax bean seed. Shawano 
Canning Co., Shawano, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—10,000 cases #2 Tomatoes. John Minervini, 406 
Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in fruit, vege- 
table canning, cold packing and brining. Plant or general 
management. Interested in permanent position only. Age 44. 
Adv. 4390, The Canning Trade. 


(BALTIMORE, 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


WORKING ANGEL 


Mother (to her six-year-old daughter): Jane, dear, go up- 
stairs and get mother’s fan. 

Jane: But, mother, I’m afraid in the dark. 

Mother: Pshaw, there’s nothing going to hurt you. 
your guardian angel will be there. 

Jane: Well, there’s no use of us both going after the fan. 
Let him get it. 


Besides, 


HIGH LIVING 


Over across the big pond they claim that all Americans are 
either fools or cranks and that is the reason why they are 
always charged more than visitors of other nationalities. To 
prove this, Parisians tell stories like the following: 

An American called at a hotel one day and asked what the 
charges were, and was told that they were 30 francs on the 
first floor, 20 on the second and 10 on the third. 

“Thank you,” said the traveler, and turned to go. 

“Doesn’t that please you?” asked the landlord, unwilling to 
lose a guest. 

“Yes, your prices are all right,” was the reply, “but your 
hotel isn’t high enough.” 


ENLIGHTENMENT 


The guests at a dinner party were being bored by a snob with 
a loud voice who wanted everyone to know that his family 
belonged to the aristocracy. 

At last an old man asked him what he meant by aristocracy. 

“Well,” replied the snob, “I should describe the aristocracy as 
those who do not work for a living.” 

“You surprise me,” said the old man. 
people like that were called tramps.” 

The teacher had been reading to the class about the great 
forests of America. 

“And now, boys,” she announced, “which one of you can tell 
me the pine that has the longest and sharpest needles?” 

Up went a hand in the front row. 

“Well, Tommy?” 

“The porcupine!” 


“T always thought 


ONE BETTER 


Two passengers were leaning over the rail of a ship, one a 
poet, and the other a man suffering the keen anguish of mal- 
de-mer. The poet extended his arm in the general direction of 
the horizon and said, with feeling, “Oh, how I love the sea; 
my heart is out there with the waves.” 

The sick man looked around and murmured, weakly: “Brother, 
I’m sorry for you. You’ve gone me one better.” 


WHY MEN BECOME SKEPTICS 
“All right back there?’ thundered the guard as the door 
closed. Suddenly from the submerged depths a sweet, quivering 
voice arose: 
“Oh, please wait; I must get my clothes on!” 
Necks twisted, thyroid glands stretched, eyes popped. 
A girl entered with a basket of laundry. 


CAUTION 

It was the dear old lady’s first ride in a taxi, and she wa:ched 
with growing alarm the driver continually putting his han: out- 
side the car as a signal to the traffic following. At las’ she 
became angry. “Young man,” she said, “you look after the 
driving and watch where you are going. I’ll tell you wien it 
starts raining!” 
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WHERE BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fal}., N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A, K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 


. ‘Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
goers Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


‘cod Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho!m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. (angsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. vobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CON EYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin “‘hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho! n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food )}’:chinery Corporation, 
Niagar. Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
La Por:- Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Polhms: & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. ‘obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott V. er Company, Columbus, Ohio * 


CON’ ‘YOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin (\iapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholi:-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
la Port Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A Fobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


“YORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin “):apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishol- Ryder Co., Niaqara Falls, N. Y 
ott Vi.er Company, Columbus, Ohio 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston Til. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., iagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins &. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


DRYERS, Can Lacquer 

Fostoria Industrial Service, Fostoria, Ohio 
ENSILAGE STACKERS. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, tl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Sompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
FP. senkamp ., Indianapolis, 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder €o., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin,’ Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


rlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, Y¥. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machine: Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc,, Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimere, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 


CLEANERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, mY. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Nolan Machinery Co., Rome, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, Se 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Rogers Bros. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Chishc.m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass, 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 
Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing €o., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansiny B. Warner, Chicago. 


Food Industries Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 


ance Co., Chicago, 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, la. 

Northrup, — & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
eed Co., Chicago, Ill 

: Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 


The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 


Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Ia. 


re King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idah>. 


F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Con. 


S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield. Conn. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 


Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City Ia. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. |. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Cor’ 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Con. 
SEED TREATMENT. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. * 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chic. 30, Il. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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AYARS HI-SPEED 9 POCKET UNIVERSAL FILLER for cut stringless 
beans, tomatoes and sweet potatoes. 


A sturdy, solid frame filler that embodies every modern principle of fill- 
ing. Alarge hopper, effective shaker and speedy action gives this ma- 
chine a capacity of up to 180 cans per minute. Juice is deposited at bot- 
tom of cans with practically no waste. 

We also recommend the Ayars New Perfection five and ten station filler 
for peas, whole graincorn, baked beans, etc. 


ESTABLISHED in 1855 


We manufacture modern canning machinery for 
the processing of hermetically sealed products of 
fruits, vegetables, sea foods, citrus fruits, meats, etc. 


Every machine offered by A. K. Robins & Com- URSCHEL Stringless 
pany, Inc., is backed by years of manufacturing Bean Cutter 
experience. Weunderstand the canners‘ require- 
ments and our facilities enable us to supply the 
equipment best adapted to canning industry re- 
quirements. Send for Catalogue 700. 


ROBINS Improved A. K. ROBINS, & Co. Inc., Baltimore 2. Md. 


Stringless Bean Cutter 
with automatic feed. 


ROBINS Rotary 
Pea and Bean Washer 


| 
ROBINS Standard Retort 
XOBINS Improved in various sizes for grinding corn ndar eto 
St ingless tous Slitter cobs, etc. Welded Construction ROBINS Catalog 700 
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Fitting companion to America’s jeep is the all-purpose 
Blitz Can . . . a container for fuel, oil, water — made to 
meet the emergencies of all-out war . . . here shown on 
the shoulder of a native stevedore in North Africa. The 
Movietone News cameraman caught this incident of the 
American landing; but the most interesting part of 
the story is not generally known. This remarkable can 
is not only waterproof; it will actually float with a full 
load of oil. When ships must be unloaded under fire, the 
cans can be cast overside and picked up from the water. 
To give extra mileage to Uncle Sam’s jeeps, and protec- 
tion in case of fuel tank leaks, Blitz Cans of fuel are 


carried as emergency supplies. The Blitz Can is seamed 


CAMERON 


CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 
240 N. ASHLAND AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CAN’? LANDS IN AFRICA! 


and sealed on precision machines designed and manu- 


factured by Cameron . . . one of the many ways that 
Cameron men and machines are contributing to America’s 


war efficiency on land, sea, and in the air. 


Number 50 Semi- 
«Avtometic Bouble- 
attaching 
toms to Blitz Cong, 


ATLIva 


